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Neo. 6.] (1831. 
How empty learning, and how vain in arts; 
But as it mends the life, and guides the heart. Youn, 
‘ i ~ . 
; ; 
ABBOTSFORD, The towers of Abbotsford show themselves at 


THE SEAT OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

We present to our readers in this number of 
the Casket, an engraved view of the residence 
of the greatest literary man of the age. The 
Author of Waverly is equally celebrated on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and we are sure that 
any thing relating to that great writer will be 
as welcome to the American reader as a subject 
of native origin. 

Abbotsford, as will be seen by the engraving, 
isa singular antique looking building, about one 
hundred and fifty feet long. It.was built at two 
onsets, and presents at each end a tall tower, 
difering from each other, with many gable ends 
—parapets; labelled windows, with painted glass; 
balconies heraldic carved stones in the walls, 
and a noble projecting gateway. : 

Before proceeding with this sketch, we quote 
an interesting extract from the letter of a dis- 
tinguished American, relating to the spot where 
Abbotsford stands, as it appeared some time 
ago:— 

‘‘ Some fifteen or sixteen years ago there was 
not a more untovely spot in this part of the world 
than that on which Abbotsford now exhibits all 
its quaint architecture, and beautiful accompa- 
niment of garden and weedland. A mean farm 
house stood on part of the site of the present 
edifice; a ‘*kale yard” bloomed where the state- 
ly embattled court yard now. spreads itself; and 
for many thousand acres of flourishing planta- 
tions, half of which have all the appearance of 

being twice as old as they really are, there was 
but a single, long, straggling stripe of unthriv- 
ing firs. The river, however, must needs remain 
in statu quo: and I will not believe that any 
place so near those clearest and sweetest of all 
waters could ever have been quite destitute of 
charms, The scene, however, was no doubt 
wild enough—a naked moor—a few little turnip 
fields painfully reclaimed from it—a Scotch cot- 
tage—a Scotch farm yard, and some Scots firs. 
It is difficult to imagine a more complete con- 
trast to the Abbotsford of 1825.” 
21 





a distance above the beautiful birch and oal 
trees which surround it. ‘The entrance to thi 
great gate, beneath a lofty arch rising out of an 
embattled wall. This enclosure is protected by 
a high wall on each side, along which is a beau- 
tiful walk, decked and shaded with roses and 


vases, urns, &c. The garden | oses itself gradu- 
ally among the forest trees; and the back ground 


with here and there a glimpse of the Tweed. 


pair of folding doors opens into the hall. Every 
thing here looks picturesque. The only two 
lofty windows are covered with coats of arms, 


while the ‘storied panes’ carry the fancy back to 
former centuries. The hall is about forty feet 
long, by twenty high, and the same in breadth: 
the walls are of dark oak, richly carved. The 
arches of the roof are of the same; the beamsof 
which are blazoned with shields of arms. Over 
the door at the east end are memorials of the 
poet’s own personal connections. There’ are 
many other blazoned shields and inscriptions in 
different parts of this noble room, The floor is 
of white and black marble, and the upper walls 
are completely hung with arms and armour.— 
Near this armour is an inscription something like 
the following:—‘*These be the coat armories of 
the clannis and chief men of name wha keepit 
the marchyes of Scotlande in the auld tyme, for 
the Kinge. Trewe ware they in their tyme, and 
in their defense God them defendyt.’’ 

Two suits of splendid steel are placed in nitch- 
es at one end of this room, one of which is of 
Henry the Fifth’s time. Helmets, swords, spurs 
and a variety of warlike weapons, are dangling 
about in every direction; and among these is a 
complete suit of chain mail, from the corpse of 





one of Tippoo’s:body guard at Seringapatam.— 












front enclosure, of about half an acre, is by aye 
honeysuckles. The garden on another side con- — 
tains many architectural ornaments, of turrets, — 
is one range of woodland rising above another, — 


From a large and airy porchway in front, 
adorned with petrified stag-horns overhead, a 


which give the apartments a mellow twilight, 
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It is supposed that Sir Walter Scott has the his- 
tory of each article in this curious collection. 

From this room you enter into a low narrow 
arched room, with a blazoned window at each 
end, and lined all over with smaller armour and 
weapons of every description. Many of these 
are memorable relics. Here is Rob Roy’s gun 
—a magnificent sword, the gift of Charles I. to 
the great Montrose, and Buonaparte’s pistols, 
found in his carriage at Waterloo, with many 
other curious articles. Stag horns are suspend- 
ed over all the doorways, and in one corner of 
the room is an assortment of old Scotch instru- 
ments ef torture. 

The drawing room and dining room open from 
this apartment. The dining room is very hand- 
some, the roof of which is likewise of richly 
carved oak, The walls are hung in crimson, but 
almost covered with pictures, many of which 
are rare and valuable specimens. All the furni- 
ture of this room is massy Gothic oak; which, 
with square and oval windows sculptured in 
stone, gives the whole an appearance of the in- 
terior of some old monastery. 

A passage leads from this to a pretty break- 
fast room, which overlooks the Tweed on one 
side, and towards Yarrow and Ettricke on the 
other. At the end of this is another pleasant 
room, fitted up with novels, romances and poetry, 
and the walls covered with water colored draw- 
ings. Over the chimney piece is an oil painting 


—the Wolf ’s crag of the Bride of Lammermoor, 
a majestic and melancholy sea piece. This room 


is also full of singular cabinets and boxes. On 
returning towards the armory, on one side is a 
beautiful green house, with a fountain playing 
before it. 

The drawing room is a large and splendid sa- 
loon, with antique ebony furniture, mirrors, and 
splendid crimson silk hangings, &c. Among the 
portraits here is one of ‘‘glorious John Dryden.” 
From this room a door opens into the Library, 
which is the largest of all the apartments. This 
room is fifty feet long by thirty wide, with a pro- 
jection in the centre. ‘This roof also is of richly 
carved oak. The collection of books is from 
fifteen to twenty thousand volumes. British his- 
tory {and antiquity fill the whole of the chief 
wall. Many of the books are rare curiosities, 
and there are many Mss. among them. In one 
corner is a magnificent set of Montfaucon, in 10 
volumes, folio, splendidly bound in scarlet, and 
stamped with the royal arms, the gift of George 
IV. to the poet. The only picture here is Sir 
Walter’s eldest son, in hussar uniform. On a 
corner stand is a silver urn, containing some 
bones from the Pireus, with the inscription, 
**Given by George Gorden, Lord Byron, to Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart.’’ It formerly contained By- 
ron’s letter that accompanied the gift, which 
has been stolen. We add here an admirable 
description of the poet’s own study, by one who 
was there and took a minute survey of every 
particular. Speaking of the library noticed above 
he says: 

‘*Although 1 saw abundance of comfortable 





ABBOTSFORD. 


looking desks and arm chairs, yet this room 
seemed rather too large and fine for work, and 
I found accordingly, after passing a double pair 
of doors, that there was a sanetum within and 
beyond this library And this you may believe 
was not to me the least interesting, though by 
no means the most splendid, part of the suite. 
The lion’s own den‘proper, then, is a room of 
about twenty-five feet square, containing of fur- 
niture nothing but a small writing table in the 
centre, a plain arm chair, covered with black 
leather—a very comfortable one though, for I 
tried it; and a single chair, besides plain symptoms 
that this is no place for company. On either side 
of the fire place there are shelves filled with 
duodecimos and books of reference, chiefly, of 
course, folios; but except these, there are no 
books save the contents of a light gallery, which 
runs round three sides of the room, and is reach- 
ed by a hanging stair of carved oak in one cor- 
ner. There are only two portraits, an original 
of the beautiful and melancholy head of Claver- 
house, and a small full length of Rob Roy. Va- 
rious little antique cabinets stand round about, 
each having a bust on it. In one corner I saw 
a collection of really useful weapons, those of 
the forest craft, to wit: axes and bills, and so 
forth, of every calibre. There is only one win- 
dow pierced in a very thick wall, so that the 
place is rather sombre. The light tracery work 
of the gallery overhead harmonizes with the 
books very well. It is a comfortable looking 
room, and unlike any other 1 ever was in. In 
one corner of this sanctum there is a little holy 
of holies, in the shape of a closet, which looks 
like the oratory of some dame of old romance, 
and opens into the gardens; and the tower which 
furnishes this below, forms above a private stair- 
case, accessible from the gallery, and leading to 
the upper regions. Thither also I penetrated, 
but I suppose you will take the bed and dressing 
rooms for granted.’’ 


The view of the Tweed from all the apart- 
ments is represented as extremely beautiful: 

**You look out from among bowers over alawn 
of sweet turf upon the clearest of all streams, 
fringed with the wildest of birch woods, and 
backed with the green hills of Ettricke Forest.” 
The place is altogether romantic and charming; a 
Frenchman called it a romance in stone and lime. 


We close this sketch by a few beautiful lines 
from Blackwood’s Magazine, which are appro- 
priate here. 

ABBOTSFORD. 
The calm of evening o’er the dark pine wood 
Lay with an aureate glow, as we explored 
Thy classic precincts, hallowed Abbotstord! 
And at thy porch in admiration stood; 
We felt thou wert the work, the abode of him 
W hose fame had shed a lustre on our age; 
The mightiest of the mighty! o’er whose page 
Thousands shall hang until Time’s eye grow dim: 
And then we thought, when shall have passed away 
The millions, now pursuing Life’s career, 
And Scott himself is dust—how, lingering here, 
Pilgrims from all the lands of earth shall stray 
Amid thy massy ruins, and survey 
The scenes around with reverential fear. 
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THE WHEEL OF 


Written for the Casket. 
THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE, 


OR THE COURSE OF CRIME, 





Ceelum ipsum petimus stultitia.—Hor. 
Scarce the gods and heavenly climes 
Are safe from our audacious crimes—DryDEN. 
Julus et in jeure cegro 
Nascunter domini.—PeErsevs. 
‘** Our passions play the tyrant in our breast.’ 


Travelling through the Atlantic States, some 
few years’ since, for information, I luckily, 
though accidentally, fell in company, at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, with two intelligent and pious 
gentlemen, whol discovered in conversation, 
were travelling on the same route with myself to 
Charleston, in South Carolina. I say I luckily 
fellin with them, for Providence had designed 
that I should receive a lesson from them which 
years should not obliterate, and which was des- ! 
tined to create a new era in the very principles 
of my mind and faith. Il was young and just 
ripening into manhood. Strange as it may seem, 
yet it is no less true, that from the age reason 
fully developes itself I had constantly been al- 
lured by the rhetorical tinsel and false reasoning 
of modern infidelity, and while I pursued with 
untiring zeal, the study of such authors as Paine, 
Voltaire, -Mirabeau, d’Alembert, anda host of 
others; I never gave an hour to the perusal of 
Holy Writ. I then had no taste for the gran- 
deur of eloquence and the sublimity of poetry, 
which are to be foundyin the scriptures; and, 
short sighted mortal, I measured the endless 
chain of revelation by the finite rule of reason 
without once considering that reason leaves off 
at the precise point where revelation commen- 
ces. The hour which began my acquaintance 
with the two strangers was also the beginning of 
a revolution in my existence and opinions, And, 
no doubt, had not the hand of Heaven brought 
us together my destiny had been temporal and 
eternal ruin. This was the first time I had ever 
known the benefit of good company. 

Morning dawned upon the beautiful city of 
Richmond, and the clamorous sound of the horn 
gave us warning of the hour of departure.— 
There were no passengers save the two stran- 
gers and myself, and all things being adjusted, 
and bidding adieu to our host, we departed.— 
And here it is necessary that the reader should 
identify the two strangers. The one an old gen- 
tleman, supposed to be seventy years of age, 
though but sixty, asI afterwards discovered, 
was about six feet high, and of slender and ap- 
parently wasted form; whose white silvery locks, 
pale and furrowed face and sunken eyes, im- 
pressed the mind with the idea that he was but 
the shadow of what he once had been. Dress- 
ed in a full suit of the finest black cloth, and 
his garments being of the form of those worn 
by the clerical functionaries, I at first supposed 
him to be a minister, though he was not. His 
manner was serious, and it was evident occasion- 
ally that he was unhappy. The younger stran- 
ger, but thirty-five years of age, was sedate and 








Serious, though apparently happy in his condi- 
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tion. He wasa well-formed man, though under 
the middle size, with light hair, florid counte- 
nance, and the most pleasing and benevole:'t 
expression in his face I ever beheld. His dress 
was no more remarkable than his features, be- 
ing attired in dark blue cloth, of the form worn 
by pious people. 

Such were the two strangers whom I acciden- 
tally encountered, but can never forget. The 
lecture which I received from them, on the de- 
leterious consequences of crime, can never fade 
from my memory, while my heart continues to 
pulsate. It was probably owing to my dress, 
which was in the extreme of fashion, and my 
conduct at the first village on our route, that I 
received the benefits of a conversation that can- 
not be forgotten. My conduct spoken of was 
in calling for a glass of brandy, which was pre- 
ceded with a tremendous oath. The old man 
was at my elbow. Suddenly he stretchcd forth 
his aged hand, trembling with emotion, and lay- 
ing it softly on my head, burst into tears, but 
said nothing, for his heart was too full to speak. 
Hada shaft of lightning descended from Heaven 
at that moment, it could not have stunned me 
more. His manner, his countenance, his atti- 
tude, and his tears were irresistible. 


We were again in the stage coach on the road, 
and it seemed as though the circumstances just 
mentioned were forgotten. ‘The conversativn 
turned on a variety of topics, such as the grow- 
ing infidelity and dissipation of the day, and the 
improper course pursued by many parents in 
educating their children, and at length settled 
down on infidelity, as though Providence had 
directed it for my good. I, through pride, as 
many other young persons do, took up the argu- 
ment on the side of infidelity; but I was soon 
driven from my post by the powerful arguments 
and feeling appeals of the old gentleman. 

‘‘ | knew you were an infidel,’’ said he, ‘* by 
the manner in which you called for the glass of 
brandy.’’ 

** And by what sign,”’ I enquired. 

‘* By a recklessness in the act,’’ said he, 
‘** which, from long experience in the world, I 
can easily penetrate.’’ 

His countenance brightened as he spoke these 
words, though a tear was stealing down the fur- 
row in his face. 


‘* You have been brought up in an improper 
manner,’’ he observed, ‘* and would to Heaven 
you were all I have known who have been di- 
rected to take the first step in vice instead of 
virtue.’ And another tear rolled down his 
cheek. ‘* Bring upa child in the way he should 
go, and when he is ald:he will not depart from 
it,’ he continued, and remarked that the mind 
of a child was as a blank sheet of paper, on 
which it was in the power of the parent to 
write good deeds or bad, and the direction would 
be given in like manner. 

‘* Good or bad impressions,” he said, ‘* never 
fade from the mind when made in youth.” To 
this the other stranger, rising up, responded,— 
‘* And there is nothing more certain,” said the 
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old gentleman, ‘‘ than that virtue leads to hap- 
piness, and all things desirable here and here- 
after; and vice to ruin, wretchedness, and misery 
eternal.” 

‘¢ But,’ said I, “ how can the belief in scepti- 
cism lead to wretchedness,’’ 


THE 


This seemed to be the climax of the conver- | 


sation he desired, and he proceeded accord- 
ingly. 

‘* Sceptcism,’’ said he, ** takes off the re- 
straint laid on our evil passions bythe fear of 
hereafter, and hence comes a recklessness of 
character, and an indulgence in vice, which you 
know, no doubt, to be true.”’ I could not deny 
the fact. ‘* And,’? continued he, ‘ you have 
every thing to lose. If religion is but a dream, 
and christianity a shadow, its possessors will be 
as safe as you after death; but should they prove 
realities, how will you be disappointed.’? The 
thought startled me, and I could not answer.— 
** A belief in Christianity is the very bond of 
union in society, humanizing men and rendering 
a savage a harmless brother, besides being the 
passport to everlasting felicity hereafter. Now, 
until you can introduce something better than 
Scepticism to supply the place of Christianity I 
will not agree to part with it. A religious be- 
lief is a benefit to society, even if it did not ex- 
tend beyond the grave; for it has been known to 
wrest the dagger from the hand of the midnight 
assassin, the pistol from the suicide, and the 
fear of death from the heart of the dying male- 
factor.” 

His arguments were irresistible; I was con- 


vinced of the error of my opinion, and promised 
to read the Holy Scriptures in the same spirit of 
earnestness that I had read the Sceptics. 

The conversation continued throughout the 
whole of our tedious journey, until it was sudden- 
ly arrested, as we came in view of the ruins of 
a once flourishing seminary, a few miles from the 


city of Charleston. The driver was ordered to 
stop, while they contemplated a spot, which 
was not unknown to fame, and seemed to have 
a powerful influence on the minds of the two 
strangers. I saw nothing extraordinary in the 
situation, being the ruins of a small seminary, 
with arural yard in front, interspersed with 
trees. I observed them both weep over the 
ancient wreck of time, and assumed the bold- 
ness to ask the cause, as we stood surveying the 
scene. 


** Yon little arbour, beneath the spreading 
oak,’’ said the old gentleman, ‘* was once the 
scene of innocence to many children, but to one 
it was the prelude to a catalogue of the darkest 
crimes that ever the eye of humanity wept over. 
Many worthy men have sat and played beneath 
that tree; but one poor boy, by the improper 
bias given to his mind by his parent, was destin- 
ed to pass through a short life of crime and suf- 
fering, such as has seldom been equalled.’’ 

He ceased, applied his kerchief to his face, 
and wept sometime. When recovered, and 
seated in the stage coach, I begged him for the 
recital of the story, which, after some hesita- 
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tion, he proceeded to relate as follows, while I 
attentively caught every word as it fell from his 
venerable lips. 

‘‘ The history which I shall relate,”’ said che 
old man, composing himself, ‘*is the history 
beginning at the innocence of childhood, and 
proceeding, step by step, from crime to crime, 
up to manhood, and the worst of crimes. Fran- 
cis Roland, a shipping merchant, well known in 
the city of Orleans, married early in life, an 
amiable and pious young lady, who proved to be 
the best of wives, and the cause, in a great 
measure, of his success in realizing an indepen. 
dent fortune. She was not only the companion 
of his leisure hours, and the soother of his oc- 
casional woes, but she was his counsellor and 
adviser, and his truest friend in the hour of need. 
She was not of the fashion of modern ladies, 
who think their husbands are designed only to 
acquire wealth for them to spend in the giddy 
vortex of dissipation; nor was she of that species 
of wives who serve only to suggest new luxuries 
and splendour. She was emphatically a pious 
woman, and well adapted to her husband, who 
was of a hot and impetuous character, and with- 
all a confirmed sceptic. As with the most of 
mankind prosperity was a condition the most 
difficult to bear of any he had experienced, for 
in exaet proportion to the advancement of that 
prosperity was his estrangement from the path 
of rectitude, and all that is held sacred among 
men. ‘ 

It was a jest with him that Heaven favoured 
the righteous, ‘* for,’? said he, ‘* there is Tom 
Summerville, as religious as bigotry can make 
him, and yet is forced to be my servant to sup- 
port his family.” 

‘‘It may readily be supposed and asserted that 
such a father was not calculated to educate a 
son. And yet that father had an only son— 
Many bitter tears the pious mother shed over 
the fearful destiny of her devoted child, in 
whose path she seemed like a presiding angel.— 
But the father’s will was imperative and deter- 
mined, and what could that mother oppose to 
the headstrong determinations of a faithless infi- 
del. She could do no more than weep for the 
child, was imbued with the disposition of its fa- 
ther, and the natural proneness toevil. Never- 
theless, until six years of his life had passed, she 
brought him up, according to Solomon, in tae 
way he should go. Alas! had the father yielded 
the prerogative entirely to her he might have 
grown up in the fear of God, and lived to be an 
ornament of human nature.’’ 

A large round tear rolled down the face of the 
aged narrator as he prononnced the last sen- 
tence, and some moments elapsed ere he pro- 
ceeded. 

“It was not until the father had acquired 
great opulence that he removed with his family 
from Orleans to Charleston, to escape the pre- 
vailing fever which then raged in the former 
place. With him removed also his trusty labor- 
er, the pious Thomas Summerville, with his fa- 
mily, consisting of a wife, a son, and daughter, 
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THE WHEEL 


a lovely little girl. Through the earnest entreat- 
jes of the mother, Frank Roland was sent to the 
seminary which you saw in ruins; though his fa- 
ther declared he cared net whether he had much 
education or not, as money was the grand desi- 
deratum in this world and he would have enuugh 
of that through life, unless the much talked of 
Providence could rob him of it. With him Sum- 
merville sent hisson and daughter to the same 
seminary. Frank, however, had drank too deep- 
ly of his father’s principles, and he already play- 
ed the man in his fashionable dress, and in drink- 
ing drams and playing cards. He could also 
swear as boldly as his father, and reason against 
the points of scripture he had been taught to 
contemn. His mother remonstrated, but in vain. 

** It was one pleasant noon in summer when 
at the seminary that I strolled through the 
ground, and approached, unseen, the arbour 
which [ pointed out to you. Concealed in the 
shrubbery, I beheld Frank Roland, Will Sum- 
merville, and two or three other boys seated.”’ 

“You know,” said Frank to Will Summerville, 
“that my father is rich enough, and I wont get 
any lessons, for I shall never have any use for 
*em; and if mother was to undertake to make 
me get on my knees, like yours does, I’d cuta 
shine or two.”’ 

* Ah!’? returned Will, ** you will have a use 
for both before you die.’’ 

“ Hugh!’’ responded Frank, ‘‘ I expect to 
hire you some day for my servant, just like my 
father does your father now.” 

** But, suppose,’’ said Will, who was an in- 
dustrious and intelligent boy, ‘* that the wheel 
of fortune should happen to turn over, and turn 
me up and you down? Queerer things than that 
have happened.”’ 

Frank, unable to answer, turned off among 
the trees, and taking an old pack of cards from 
his pocket, called some of his comrades to play 
with him. 

“Such were the two boys, Frank and Will, and 
such they grew up. In the mind of the former 
had been instilled the worst of principles, while 
the latter was brought up in the way he should 
go. At the age of manhood Will received from his 
pious father and mother their united blessing, and 
what little money they could give him, and went 
fin the spirit of adventure, no one knew whi- 
ther. His sister, Julia, who remained with her 
parents, had also grown up a lovely girl, with 
all the charms of her sex. Now came the op- 
portunity for the poisoned mind of Frank to take 
sfirst step in irremediable crime. With an 
overflowing purse he had been hunted by all those 
lions who go about seeking whom they may de- 
Your—I mean the members of drinking clubs and 
gambling houses—nor needed he much persua- 
‘on. Habit, that powerful despot over the pas- 
‘ions, soon fixed upon him the irrevocable chain, 
ind he became the devotee of petty intemper- 
ance and gambling. I say petty, because it was 
‘first only voluntary and occasionally, and the 
‘ims lost and won of but small amount. And 


OF FORTUNE. 


superlative, by regular and insensible degrees.—~ 
By contemplating vice the mind becomes inured 
to that -from which at first it started and shud- 
dered with horror. So it was with poor infatu. 
ated Frank, who, instead of meeting with the 
denunciation of an offended father, was cheered 
on his way as a young man of spirit and adven- 
ture, whose judgemnt would reform him after 
he had learned the ways of the world. But, 
alas! time only tightened the chain. 


‘* Returning one evening from a gambling 
house, chuckling at the sums he had won, and 
hot with wine, and high in blood, the evil desti- 
ny of the fair, the beautiful and accomplished 
Julia Summerville, threw her in his path.— 
Though in his mind he had acknowledged her 
to be lovely, he had never seen her so fascinat- 
ing as at this moment. Unpractised in the du- 
plicity of man, and innocent even to an idea of 
vice, she always paid him that deference which 
she considered his due from the fact that her fa- 
ther was dependent in a measure on his. She 
was, therefore, flattered with any attention he 
choosed to pay her, as an honour unmerited and 
unexpected. It is lamentable that vice general- 
ly singles out innocence for its victim. It is na- 
tural for us to judge, others by ourselves, whether 
virtuous or vicious, and the gentle heart of Julia 
being constant, supposed that of Frank to be so. 
He paid his addresses to her regularly, but pri- 
vately, and finding that her mind was guarded 
by the centinels of early and pious admonitions, 
he attacked her on that side prudence had left 
unguarded, save by innocence, which was at 
last dazzled by the glare of fictitious promises.— 
Never dreaming that she could become the equal 
partner of his fortune, she was so elated at the 
promise of marriage, made sacred by an oath, 
and the illusion being so complete, that in an evil 
moment the precepts of her aged parents faded 
from her mind, and she became the victim of a 
licentious and lawless libertine. If there is a 
hell hereafter, what dungeon will be too deep 
for the destroyer of innocence, and the parent 
who could applaud sucha spirit. Yet he who 
knows any thing of human nature will find that 
the prodigal libertine son in many families is ex- 
alted in favour over the virtuous. It would have 
made your heart bleed to have witnessed the 
agony of the poor girl when she discovered that 
all her hopes of happiness were but the halluci- 
nations of an excited and deceived imagination. 
But the destroying angel, for she loved him more 
than ever, though his passion was abated, was 
not yet satisfied. He enticed her from her fa- 
ther’s roof ere he had learned any thing of the 
circumstance. The aged father demanded his 
injured daughter, still willing, though polluted, 
to take her back to his fold. But his d@mand 
was rejected, despised and eluded. The thought 
that his once virtuous child had become the 
victim of a seducer, hurled reason from her 
throne, and he died a maniac chained in the cell 
of an hospital. This was a sevese stroke to the 
mother of Frank, and her constitution sunk gra. 
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if the crimes of an individual would bring misery 
on none but himself. And did this arrest the 
career of the infatuated youth? Nay, vice was 
never known to stand still when the mind is idle. 
He fled with the ill-fated Julia to Philadelphia, 
and after some stay, and becoming disyusted 
with the ruin he had made, suddenly deserted 
her, without leaving her a penny, and came back 
to Charleston, with the vain hope that the ex- 
citement had ceased. It is said that he who 
swears will lie, and Frank had a lie upon his 
lip when he found a prosecution talked of, that 
he had married the ill-fated Julia in Philadelphia. 
Some months passed and Frank Roland became 
more intemperate, with the hope of drowning or 
blunting the stings of conscience, for the early 
precepts of his mother still occasionally came 
across his mind like ministering spirits to his bet- 
ter judgment. 

‘© The gentle spirit of his mother still occasion- 
ally reasoned with him, but to no purpose; the 
chains of habit were riveted too tightly to be se- 
vered by feeble hands. The news now arrived 
from Philadelphia of his treatment to the ruined 
Julia, and that she had, through fear of starva- 
tion, and in despair at her father’s death, gone 
to one of the haunts of vice to support a mise- 
rable existence. Public indignation now arose 
to an unlimited height, and the father of Frank, 
to screen him from the effects, secretely placed 
him on board one of his ships, with a cargo of 
cotton, and other articles, bound to Orleans.— 
Here, after disposing of his cargo to a vast 
amount, he repaired to the gambling rooms in 
that city, where so many have been enticed to 
eternal ruin. One-fourth of the cargo was soon 
lost, and in hopes of winning it back he ventur- 
ed and lost another fourth, when he returned to 
his lodgings in a state not easily to be conceiv- 
ed. This he knew would enrage his father; but 
after a sleepless night his infatuation was not 
abated, and not content with the loss of half, 
he played again and lost all. As the Jast dolar 
fled from him a desperation seized him with a 
sense of suffocation, and he rushed from the 
room with an intention to destroy himself.— 
Such human nature has ever been; pecuniary 
loss produces a greater effect on the mind than 
almost any other loss, not even excepting the 
loss of relatives and friends. The most of sui- 
cides are from this cause. 

Whilst he was considering the means of put- 
ting an end to his existence, chance or design 
threw in his way a relative, named Delaval, of 
the ruined Julia and her murdered father, who 
entered into serious conversation on the subject, 
and at last told him what offended Heaven would 
award him for the black and audacious crime. 

** Your life will be one of misery without 
mercy,’’ said Delaval. 

** And you shall not live to see it,’’ returned 


Frank, enraged, and they parted. The next | 


morning Delaval received the following note:— 


** Sir,—Your audacious and assumed langu- 
age of prophesy, to a man who does not believe 


in such superstitious nonsense shall cost you your | 





life. I demand instantaneous satisfaction, re. 
serving to yourself the chcice of weapons and 
distance. — FRANCIS ROLAND.” 


** When Delaval received this note he hesitat- 
ed to fight a Deist or Atheist, but when he re- 
collected that he was a Lieutenant in the army, 
and should be considered a coward if he refused; 
a false pride urged him without considering that 
such a plea was untenable, in consequence of 
his having distinguished himself in battle and 
established his bravery. He immediately re- 
paired to the field of fight and false honour, and 
the preliminaries being soon arranged, the agree- 
ment was that Delaval should fire first, and if 
his shot proved ineffectual, Roland should ad- 
vance half way. Roland, like most pre-intended 
duellists, had long before prepared himself fora 
case like this, and was called a dead shot. De- 
laval, at the word, fired, but his shot did not 
take effect, and his doom was sealed. Frank 
advanced eagerly, and sarcastically observed— 

‘* Now to clip the vein of your heart,” and 
fired. 

The ball passed in at the right breast and 
through his heart. With a stifled scream the 
unhappy victimsprang a foot or more from the 
ground, drawing his knees upward, and fell 
dead upon the field. Never were there beings 
who looked more like fiends from hell than those 
who stood gazing on the bleeding victim. Young 
Roland fled from the spot, but knew not whither 
to fly from the horrors of his own situation. The 
words of Delaval, that his life would be one of 
misery, haunted him continually, and in his bro- 
-ken slumbers the bloody spirit of the murdered 
Delaval stood before him, and he awoke to an- 
guish unutterable. But alas! it did not open 
his mind to a conviction of his miserable situa- 
tion. So unyielding are the chains of habit, and 
so infatuating the blandishments of the syren of 
vice, that the victim is hurried on deeper and 
deeper, and though his better judgment, in the 
hour of retribution, should wish a change, it is 
seldom equal to the gigantic effort required, and 
each time it is baffled, it loses in proportion the 
former resolution, till the sou! is given up to per- 
dition. 

‘* Young Roland turned his thoughts towards 
home, and he shuddered at the idea of having 
squandered a fortune in so short! a time and in 
such a manner. The memory of youth and 
childhood, and the sacred admonitions of his pi- 
ous mother, came over his memory, and he felt 
a mental hell burning in his distracted brain.— 
He rose, grasped the decanter, poured outa 


| large draught, and swallowed it at one gulp, to 


deaden the acuteness of his reflections, . He was 
soon intoxicated, for he had kept sober that he 
might do the murder more certainly. In this $I 
tuation, daunted by nothing, he set sail under 
an assumed name for Charleston, and arrived at 
night. Who can speak his astonishment when 
he found the whole street of buildings, owned by 
his father, in ashes, which it appeared were In 
flames on the very day he had murdered Dela- 
val. After inquiry he found his father’s mew re- 
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sidence, and arrived just in time to see the last 
moments and hear the last benedictions of that 
pious mother, whose untimely end had been oc- 
casioned by his own unhallowed conduct. The 
news of his conduct had arrived before him from 
Orleans, and gave the death blow to her already 
shattered constitution. Any mind but that of a 
demon would have been melted jnto penitence 
by her words. But the bloated form of her once 
darling son stood beside her with the mark of 
Cain on his brow, and all tenderness seemed to 
have passed from his heart. But his father wept 
incessantly; he was no longer an infidel, for he 
saw the hand of Providence in his disaster, for 
before the cold corse of the heart-broken mother 
was committed to the dust, the news arrived of 
the loss of Roland’s two ships on the coast of 
Africa in the late storm. This completed the 
ruin of Roland’s fortune, for he had lost in the 
fire, besides the buildings, a vast sum of money, 
independently of that which his son had thrown 
away at Orleans in gambling. 

Adversity often brings men to reflection, and 
thus it was with Roland. He now saw plainly 
that the will of heaven had been accessary to 
the acquisition of fortune, and had taken it 
away aS a just punishment and to teach him to 
be thankful. The motto which he had given his 
son when he sailed for Orleans, dwelt upon his 
mind. That motto was, hell or fortune. But 
though misfortune had imbued the father’s mind 
with a spirit of repentance, the seed of vice 
were too deeply planted in that of the son, to 
be rooted out. He looked upon his father as an 
apostate from his principles, and-upbraiding him, 
he left him, and secretly seizing on the ship in 
which he had sailed to Orleans, he set sail no 
one knew whither. 

Three years afterwards it was known that he 
landed at St. Salvador, in the island of Cuba, 
aftertouching at Havana. There he sold the 
ship, and applied himself to the study of villainy. 
He discovered a widow lady whe was very 
wealthy, and by using a variety of stratagems, 
won her consent and married her. In the course 
of six months he had converted all her property 
into doubloons, and in a short time it was found 
that the lady was missing, no one knew how, 
and that young Roland, with the enormous sum 
of twenty thousandjdoubloons, had sailed ina 
ship bound to Boston. 


It seems that Providence, or some supernatural 
power, always defeats the designs of the wicked. 
Young Roland had escaped from the West In- 
dies, and was congratulating himself on the vast 
sum of his ill-gotten wealth, when to the lee- 
ward was discovered a piratical vessel making 
for them with crowded sail. Though flight was 
attempted, it was in vain; and the pirate over- 
taking them, boarded the ship and commenced 
the work of slaughter. Fearful of death, though 
a skeptic, young Roland to buy a miserable life, 
turned pirate and joined them in the work of 
death. The captain, who had connived at the 
villainy of Roland at St. Salvador, was the first 
to meet his fate, being shot in the mouth while 
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on his knees begging for mercy. Young Roland 
stabbed with his own hand the second mate, 
who had jumped overboard on the passage, to 
save the life of Roland, who had fallen in the 
sea, and must have perished. He had now be- 
come hardened in guilt, and mercy had no place 
in his heart. 

After all were despatched, a contest arose 
about the division of the cargo and money, 
which at length grew very high, for Roland con- 
tended for the right of all his gold. At length 
it was privately proposed to butcher Roland, 
and thus have all, which he overheard, and in 
the night time seized one of the boats and es- 
caped. The next day he was observed bya 
Philadelphia merchantman on her return from 
China, and taken up ina miserable condition, 
without money, for that had been seized, and 
but few clothes. In this condition he arrived 
in Philadelphia. Destitute and reckless, he now 
began to consider how to procure the means of 
subsistence, for he had never been taught how, 
and would not now work. Recellecting he had 
some papers which he had found in the captain’s 
trunk, he examined them, and found the names 
of several merchants in Boston and New Or- 
leans. Here his evil genius opened the way toa 
new species of crime, though that genius did 
not protect him, for just as he was about to con- 
clude in his skeptical notions that he was invul- 
nerable to detection, he was seized for forgery, 
having executed the draught in so bungling a 
manner. He was accordingly thrown into pri- 
son that evening, and the next morning it was 
found he was gone, but not known whither. 


As the sun sank beneath the horizon the next 
day, he entered the city of New York, having 
disposed of the watch he had preserved, to pay 
his passage. An advertisement arrived ina day 
after, but as no one knew his real name, and as 
he had exchanged clothes with some person, he 
was not easily discovered.  jter strolling 
through the city in hopes of a victim, he entered 
a wholesale store in one of the most busy streets. 
What was the surprise of the owner on seeing 
a ragged, wretched man, stretching forth his 
hand and calling him by name. The merchant 
fearful of some design, stepped back and ob- 
served ‘* I do not know you sir.’’ 

‘* What!’ returned Frank, ‘* Will Summer- 
ville not know Frank Roland!’’ 

Mr. Summerville, with a feeling heart, sprang 
forward and grasping his hand, asked in the 
name of wonder what had reduced him to that 
condition, 

‘*Ah!’? said the miserable Frank in a morti- 
fied tone, *‘the wheel of fortune has turned 
over sure enough, and turned you up and me 
down.’’ 

Frank then related the burning of his father’s 
house and the loss of the ships, but suppressed 
the story of his villainy. 

‘*And how are my parents and relations,’’ 


asked Mr. Summerville, ‘* whom I have not heard 
from since I left them?” 
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« All well,’? returned Roland with averted 
eye. 
*¢ And my dear sister?”’ 

*¢ As handsome as ever,’’ said Roland, and 
evidently with the view of changing the topic, 
asked by what means he had ascended the whee! 
of fortune. 

Mr. Summerville told him he must remain and 

artake of his hospitality and he would tell. 
Had a rattlesnake fastened its fangs in the heart 
of Frank, it could not have been more severe 
than the last sentence; the prophesy of the little 
Will Summerville in the schoolyard had proved 
sotrue. But necessity forced him to accept. 

‘¢Well,’? said Mr. Summerville, as he sat 
down in an elegant parlor after Frank had par- 
taken of a delicious breakfast, ‘* my tale is brief, 
yut full of instruction to young persons. When 
I came to New York I had but twenty dollars, 
‘with which I paid my expenses until | procured 
a situation as clerk in this store, then the pro- 
perty of Mr. {Sanderson, in whose employment 
I was diligent and scrupulously honest, as I had 
been taught to be. I had beea with him two 
years, and had entirely established my character, 
when I began to feel some queer though delight- 
ful sensations on account of his amiable and 
beautiful daughter. I feared his disapprobation 

and kept to it to myself, and I believe she did 
the same under a similar feeling. But he had 
noticed our partiality, as I discovered afterwards. 
It seemed as though my good genius acted in 
my favor; for one day by a smooth and honest 
stroke of policy in speculation, I made him a 
clear ten thousand dollars, which had he follow- 
ed his own discretion, he would have lost. He 
was pleased with me more than ever after that, 
and the next day called me into this same parlor 
and let me know his good wishes for my wel- 
fare, and asked me what he should do for me. 
I hesitated, and was abashed. He then called 
Elvira into his presence, and after saying he had 
noticed our partially, asked if her hand with 
her consent, would be agreeable. I nodded as- 
sent, while she blushed. ‘* Then win it,’’ said 
he, and left the room, muttering as he went, 
‘*you are worthy of her.’? A month elapsed, 
and I had the felicity to call her mine. Eleven 
months after he died, and having no wife, and 
but the one child, the whole of his large estate 
fellto me. lIexpect to bring my dear aged pa- 
rents and sister to live with us in.a short time. 
This is my story, and you are welcome to stay 
at pleasure and live with me on the top of the 
wheel of fortune, where Providence has been so 
kind as to place me. But donot think from my 
language that I sport with your misfortunes.’’ 

Envy burnt in the bosom of Frank at the re- 
cital of Mr. Summerville’s story, and still keener 
was his agony when he called forth his amiable 
Elvira and his little daughter, to introduce them 
to his old schoolmate. Frank, however, re- 
mained atthe house of Mr. Summerville, en- 
gaged in planning wicked stratagems. Mortifi- 
cation preyed upon him continually, and gnaw- 
ing his heart yet he concealed both. One day 
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he had gone out, and returned considerably in- 
toxicated on the money his friend had given 
him. As he entered the room he discovered a 
wretched emaciated female in the arms of Mr. 
Summerville, and the whole family weeping over 
her. After the first transport of recognition was 
over she was released from his arms, both having 
been unable to utter any thing but exclamations 
on seeing each other. She turned her once 
beautiful blue eye upon Frank as he entered, 
and uttering a shriek, fainted in the arms of 
her brother, for it was no other than the unfor- 
tunate Julia Summerville, the victim of Roland’s 
duplicity. She did not recover fer seme time, 
and it was thought advisable that she should 
not be disturbed until the nextday. Therefore, 
to the satisfaction of Roland, the cause of her 
alarm was hid in obscurity that night. 

That night was a night of horror and of un- 
exampled crime. All had retired to rest, and 
the unfortunate Julia with a servant girl to mi- 
nister to her wants. Roland lay in his bed un- 
til midnight, devising some scheme to avoid the 
exposure which the next day must give birth to. 
At length he arose, put on his stockings, and 
taking a black cloak from the banisters of the 
stairway, proceeded on his hellish expedition. 
He arrived at the destined door, and opening it 
softly, stole in and by moonlight gazed on the 


pale and emaciated face of her whose sorrows _ 


he had brought upon her, and who had sacrificed 
all that life holds dear, for his sake. Nor yet 
could this unman his ferocious soul, nor could 
the still beautiful ruin of what she once was, 
excite in his mind one feeling of humanity or 
mercy. There she lay, after years of misery, nor 
yet was she safe from the destroyer in her bro- 
ther’s house. But so hardened in guilt, it is not 
strange that her sorrows should in his mind be 
light compared with the fear of exposure, espe- 
cially when it is considered that his schemes 
were matured, and were delayed only for an op- 
portunity to be carried into force, against the 
unoffending man who then sheltered him beneath 
his roof, and fed him with his bounty. The un- 
happy bosom of Julia gave vent to a sigh over 
her dream of sorrow, and the murderer alarmed, 
sprang forward in the shade of the room and 
grasped a pillow to smother her, not perceiving 
that the head of the servant girl was on that 
pillow. Aroused from her sleep, and alarmed 
at the object she saw, she screamed aloud and 
alarmed Mr. Summerville, who at that moment 
was awakened, rising from his bed, rushed into 
the room and seized the assassin. The watch- 
men were called in, and Roland was carried off 
to safe custody. Poor Julia, aroused by a sense 
of suffocation, for the pillow was applied before 
the alarm was given, related the dark deed, and 
also her former injuries, the fear of the exposure 
of which, had Jedto the present. When she re- 
cited the arts he had used to destroy her inno- 
cence, and the consequent unhappy death of 
her father, Mr. Summerville hung upon the 
arm of his wife and wept aloud, and at the se- 
quel sunk insensible into herarms. The idea of 
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his sister’s unmerited miseries, who had unavoid- 
ably mingled for a long time with the lowest 
dregs of degradation, and the memory of his 
father’s cruel death, dwelt upon his mind, and 
often called forth the unsophisticated grief of 
his sorrowing heart. Though indignant at un- 
grateful outrage, Mr. Summerville felt more of 
pity for the guilty wretch, than of hatred and 
revenge, for he was a follower and practised the 
precepts of the blessed Saviour. Mercy was his 
motto, and that magnanimity which can pity and 
forgive the wretch who wrongs, was one of his 
noblest attributes. He said the man who ren- 
dered evil for good was like a demon; he who 
rendered evil for evil, like a man; but he who 
returned good for evil, was a christian in the 
spirit of the word. 


Young Roland was brought up for examina- 
tion, and a bill being found upon him, he was 
thrown into a dungeon to await his trial. In- 
sensible to all remorse, he now cursed his fate, 
and the parents who gave him birth, and the 
hour he was born. At length the trial came on, 
and excited general curiosity; but by a quibble 
in the law, the guilty Roland escaped the pen- 
alty. Not yet dead to the shame of ingratitude, 
he dared not return to the house of that friend 
against whom he had meditated vengeance. 
Believing more than ever, that all things were 
governed by chance, and that he should always 
escape, he went to a gambling house in the low- 
er part of the city, and with some money re- 
maining which Mr. Summerville had given him, 
won several hundred dollars. It was now sup- 
posed that he had left the city; but he had only 
retired to a remote part to mature new schemes 
of wickedness. In a short time it became ru- 
moured in the neighborhood that he was exceed- 
ingly wealthy, and of course that rumour gave 
him an easy entrance into the family of Mr. 
Welburne, a wealthy tradesman, who had re- 
tired from business. Being a handsome man, 
and well dressed in the fruits of gambling, Mr. 
Morton, for he had changed his name, soon 
became agreeable in the eyes of Louisa Wel- 
burne, a gay and giddy girl of seventeen. From 
frequently hearing him speak of his estates in 
Pennsylvania, and noticing his regular deport- 
ment, for he now kept sober, Mr. Welburne 
thought it would be a good match for his daugh- 
ter, and treated Morton accordingly. Morton, 
for the sake of begetting confidence, and making 
secure of his victim, suggested that Mr. Wel- 
burne should write to Pennsylvania to know his 
character and the amount of his wealth, not ex- 
pecting he would do so. Welburne, however, 
wrote to a person who knew Morton, and re- 
ceived an answer that he was wealthy, and of 
good character. Roland had heard of this Mor- 
ton in Pennsylvania, and hence his assumed 
name and deep laid scheme. Unluckily the let- 
ter of Welburne did not state that Morton was 
in New York, or the plot would have been un- 
veiled, Thus Roland was enabled to gain the 
consent of Louisa, and having obtained that of 
her father, preparation commenced for the nup- 
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tials. Roland laughed in his sleeve at his suc- 
cessful villainy and prospect of fortune; but on 
the day of his triumph, and the day the mar- 
riage was to be solemnized, the bolt of fate de- 
scended from heaven, destined to put an end to 
his career of wickedness. Thus vengeance on 
the wicked is ever sure, however long delayed. 

He had proceeded to an office to settle some 
preliminaries, not far distant from Summerville’s 
house, and being elated with wine and the 
dreams of approaching success, he inadvertantly 
wrote his name onthe bond, Francis Roland; 
but for which he would not have been known. 
Thus Providence uses trifling means to bring 
about great events. Roland was seized and 
thrown into prison. The next day he was 
brought forth and confronted with the pirates, 
who had been taken. At first the wonder was, 
where proof could be had, as the ship’s crew 
were all murdered, and each pirate had sworn 
in prison he would not give evidence against his 
comrades. Butlo! while Roland was congratula- 
ting himself that his God, chance; would favor 
him with another escape, one of the ship’s crew 
who had secreted himself in the forecastle when 
the others were murdered, and lived some days 
on a barrel of biscuit, appeared to the condem- 
nation of the astonished Roland and the pirates. 
He had escaped from the pirates by creeping 
from the forecastle while they were carousing 
at night inthe cabin, and throwing a barrel 
overboard, had by that means reached the coast 
and arrived at New York. He had witnessed 
the hellish tragedy, and now gave evidence 
against them. For this and his sufferings, the 
poor sailor was made happy for life by Mr. Wel- 
burne, in consideration that he had been the 
means of snatching his daughter from the arms 
of a murderer. 

After an open trial, they were with Roland, 
condemned to die, and the sentence had not 
becn pronounced many days, ere a messenger 
arrived from St. Salvador, in pursuit of Roland, 
who it appeared had confined his wife whom he 
married in Cuba, in a dungeon to starve, when 
he escaped with her property. She was found 
in chains, lying upon her face, just expiring, and 
lived only long enough to relate the cause. No 
one for a long time knew whither he had fled, 
until a reward enticed the confession froma per- 
son who had aided in her imprisonment. The 
agent sailed for Boston immediately, but not 
finding him, came to New York after he was 
condemned. 

The poor deluded father who had trusted in 
his own strength, and trained up his only child 
for the gallows, mow came to see the last mo- 
ments of that son, who, had he been brought up 
in a christian manner, might have been an orna- 
ment to the world. But adversity and sorrow 
had changed the heart of that father, and 
brought him to a knowledge of his helplessness 
without God. He was a christian in the true 
sense. At the house of Mr. Summerville he 
met with a kind reception and a future home. 
What must have been his feelings when he en. 
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tered the dark dungeon to see his once much 
loved and innocent child clad in the chains of a 
condemned criminal. Bursting into tears, he 
threw himself upon his neck and sobbed aloud; 
but not a tear stood in the eye of young Roland, 
who sternly asked him if that was a sample of 
the philosophy he had once taught him. All 
exhortation was in vain; his heart was hardened 
. against repentance. But it would be false to say 
he was fearless of death; he was still flattering 
himself that by chance he yet should be liberated, 
which delusion he entertained until the day before 
that appointed for hisexecution. That night the 
horrors of death came upon him, but it was too 
late; for the mercy of God seemed to be with- 
drawn, and it appeared to him that the idea of 
annihilation to him was tenfold more terrible 
than the horror of dying unprepared. He had 
never seriously thought of death, and now it 
came upon him with the surprise of a clap of 
thunder in aclear sky. At the suggestion of 
the minister he attempted to address the throne 
of mercy, but he said he could not feel the im- 
port of his words. After midnight he requested 
his father, the minister, and others, to leave him 
to himself, which they accordingly did, after 
witnessing an awful scene. In his gloomy dun- 
geon he remained till morning, alone; and when 
his father and the minister entered, they ob- 
served apparently another being sitting with his 
back against the wall, his chains clenched in his 
hands, and his eyes fixed, and his face distorted, 
as if contemplating with agony, the spirits of his 
murdered victims. They knew him not until 
they approached and found him cold in death, 
his hair having changed from black to white, 
occasioned by the intensity of the fear of death. 
Thus perished a youth who, had he been bred up 
to the precepts of virtue and christianity, might 
now have lived and shone one of the brightest 
stars among the goed and wise. As an infidel 
he died— 


And left a skeptic's name to other times 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 


As the old gentleman concluded the melan- 
choly narrative, he wiped the tears which had 
flown plentifully, as well from his eyes, as those 
of the younger gentleman. After a day or two 
the two strangers departed, and it was not until 
they were gone, that I discovered the father of 
Frank Roland in the old gentleman, and Mr. 
Summerville in the other stranger. The old 
gentleman had become a minister of the gospel, 
and though grief had given him the appearance 
of seventy, he was in fact but sixty years of 
age. With Mr. Summerville he occasionally re- 
sided, and came with him on a visit to Charles- 
ton on some business, and to gaze once more on 
the scene of earlier years. 


MILFORD BARD. 


Pins were first brought from France iato Eng- 
land in the year 1543. Previous to that inven- 
tion, they used ribbons, loopholes, laces, hooks 
and eyes of brass, silver, and gold. 











THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE-—MARGARET SKEWALL—THE RECLAIMED. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
MARGARET SKEWALL. 
Did you ever hear tell of one Margaret Skewall? 
Storm away, rant away, oh! 
I never knew a girl that was half so cruel; 
With her tight lace, spit in?face, ho! 
Oh! she bothered the pleasure of many a blade, 
For the naughty word “ no!” was all that she said, 
And she made all the beaux to be mighty afraid, 
With her finger crook, saucy look, ho! 


Now a butcher there lived of the name of Gondee, 
Cut away, slash away, oh! 
A blustering, hale fellow as ever you'd see, 
With his white shirt, blood and dirt, ho! 
This butcher he slash’d every day at his meat, 
In the market he sold it—{I_} for people to eat! 
And every one said that a fellow so sleek, 
Made the cash——cut a dash, ho! 


On Sundays, the butcher, cress’d up in his best, 
New blue coat, choaked throat, ob! 
In his square-toed boots, and turned collar vest, 
With his strut and stare, debonaire, ho! 
Broke the hearts of the damsels wherever he strode; 
‘Through the town in his gig, he on holidays rode, 
And in taverns and theatres made his abode, 
With his dapple grey—see the play, ho! 


Now it chane’d that the butcher in roaming one day, 
Dirty lane, flirt his cane, ho! 

Spied this Margaret Skewall, who was dress’s up 80 gay, 
With her frizzled curls, gold and pearls, ho! 

And the heart of the butcher got warm—for says he, 

Pil straitway go ask her, and then we shall see, 

Whether yonder young damsel aint the girl for me, 
With her pretty chain, change her name, ho! 


So the butcher strode over, and he thus would have 
spoke, 
Love me, and marry, oh! 


But the words they stuck fast, and he thought he would 
choke 
With his mutter away, stutter away, ho! 
Then Margaret strait, put her fist in his face,— 
Took hold of his nose, squeezed it up to an ace, 
And the butcher ** cut stick””—and Miss Skewall gave 


chase, 
icf 


With their fight away, run away, ho! 
Written for the Casket. 


PRIZE TALE. 
THE RECLAIMED. 


BY HENRY C. MURPHY, OF BROOKLYN, L. I. 
Prythee, say on; 
The eetting of thine eye and cheek proclaims 
A matter from thee.— Tempest, 

It was yet m the twilight of an April day that 
a youth of interesting appearance sat contem- 
plating, from a window that looked into one of 
the thoroughfares of our great metropolis, the 
indistinct forms that flitted by, or watching the 
‘silvery queen of night,’ asshe peered above the 
opposite roofs. Could tho gathering shades of 
evening have been dispelled, there might have 
been detected, even by the superficial observer, 
a highly florid flush upon his cheek, and in his 
eye the warning herald that ever courses before J 
the conquest of intemperance. Jt was a moment 
of acute sensibility and self-scrutiny. The awful 
consequences of his course of life rushed in vivid 
prospect before his awakened imagination, till 
cold and fearful tremors began to agitate his 
frame. He cast his guilty eye to the virgin sy™ 
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THE RECLAIMED.’ 


bol beyond him, and it reminded him of a faith- 
less love: he would have buried the reminiscence 
in other thoughts, but they defied him, and re- 
fused relief: he watched the hurried step of the 
passenger, and it was eloquent of his own aban- 
donment of duty. 

James de Courcy was of a social disposition; 
warm in his attachments, and readily accessible 
in his feelings. Reared an orphan, the strong 
barriers of parental admonition were not present 
to him who so much needed them. He could judge 
no one with severity; and this very pliancy of 
disposition betrayed him into the snare that oft- 
times demands the care of the most wary to avoid. 
He wot not that the convivial cup of the friend, 
is the poisoned chalice of destruction; for how 
could a character in other respects so amiable, 
so far forget itself as to covet the sottishness of 
the wassailer? Alas! with him, so has it been 
with millions—he confided in his own strength; 
he knew not himself. Oh! may the startling 
truth now rouse, his soul, and force away the 
fiend already scowling over. its malicious work. 
Let these moments of self-observation determine 
a virtuous resolution. Nature herself invites it. 
It.is the time when she is clad with most alluring 
vestments: 


*¢ When well apparell’d April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads.” 


He stands—he is resolved; no! it is an approach- 
ing footstep. 

‘‘De Courcy!” said the intruder; ‘‘what, alone? 
and watching the moon-beams? Now, [ will 
stake my life, you are in ‘holy mood,’ breathing 
pious exhalations, swearing firm resolves—aye, 
and execrating your intrusive friend.” 

‘In one thing, at least, you do me injustice; 
the rest, God speed!”’ 

‘Then I’ll be your confessor, and shrive you. 
Come, confess!’’ 

‘‘Well, it is a moral lecture. I have been con- 
templating the beauty of this hour, and have 
been led to reflect upon the littleness of the fee- 
ble attempts of man to produce a pleasureable 
moment, when nature herself can and does so 
bountifully offer us the means of happiness. How 
can we, without a blush of shame suffusing our 
cheeks, persist in seeking in ruinous excitement 
what an observance of the precept of the stoic 
sage would so largely and surely yield?’’ 

‘*A truce to these freaks of the imagination— 
the province of the lunatic, the lover, and the 
poet. Let us attend to sublunary concerns,— 
Mark and remember, I tell you these rhapsodies 
and sympathies with things inanimate, are the 
very mothers of quietism; and, indeed, if you 
persist, we may perhaps have in you as devout 
a worshipper at its shrine as Molinos himself, or 
the bishop of Cambray.”? 

**Indeed!”’ said De Courcy; ‘* would that I 
could lay claim to the purity of a Fenelon. He 
always seemed to me to be the most contented 
ried and yet liberal character, that ever 
ived,?? 


‘With cowl and surplice too, I suppose, and 
bishop’s state.” 
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“Though I am a willing novice, you are a re- 
luctant confessor,’’ returned James de Courcy, 
somewhat chagrined at his friends levity. For 
a moment there was a silence. 

‘‘Let us go,’’ said Maitlan, breaking it. 


They did go. Maitlan too well knew the dis- 


position of his friend to apprehend any refusal, ° 
So transient 


however unwilling he might be. 
was this returning sense of duty; it illumin 
for a moment, like the straggling solans 
when thick and heavy clouds are rus 
swept away by the ever rolling mass... 7 


The friendship of these young men arose from 
contrast of character; and in saying this, we 
know that we war against the fictions of poets 
and the pretty hypotheses of metaphysicians.— 
Mande Maitlan was cold and slow to win; edu- 
cation and circumstance had almost deadened 
the lofty and high-souled virtues of the heart; 
but, asif to compensate for these defects, nature 
had lavished on him talents the most splendid, 
and grasp of intellect the most comprehensive. 
De Courcy was ardent and superstitious; and his 
heart overflowed with generous feeling. With 
the one religion was a mockery, and its votaries 
a scoff; with the other, differently circumstanc- 
ed, the pious virtues would have been a passion. 
Dispositions so different, so seldom in collision, 
could not produce mistrust. Their very extremes 
were the seal of their friendship. It was equal- 
ly unfortunate for both, that while the one was 
disposed to direct, the other was inclined to 
yield. ‘The one was vicious by determination, 
the other through the infirmity of temperament. 

* * * * Ld 


Let the reader of this rapid sketch recall to 
mind, if mayhap curiosity ever prompted him to 
visit a modern hell, the picture that presented 
itself before him. The motley group, we ven} 
ture to say, was not unlike that of Pandemonium 
and its damned host. There was a portion gay, 
and false as gay, victims preparing for their 
slayers to fatten upon; we mean not them. We 
would point out that devoted set out of whose 
mouth came the jargon of Babel; in whose eyes 
flashed the unhely fire; whose joints trembled 
with excited feeling—the enervated debauchee, 
the prodigal and the decrepid pander, who mi- 
nistered with villainy toe the hellish passion.— 
Before such a sight stood James de Courcy at a 
late hour of that evening, attentively observing 
their play. And what should have riveted the 
attention of one not unfamiliar with such scenes? 
He had before seen, nay, felt for the miserable, 
ruined by deep play. Now, for the first time, 
could he participate in its horrors, as he sympa- 
thised in the wretchedness of a youth, robbed in 
one swoop of all he possessed. De Courcy had 
observed the process and the result, and he now 
addressed himself to his friend, and informed 
him of the incident. Maitlan laughed at his 
squeamishness. ‘* How fixedly he looks at 
us,’”? said De Courcy. The eye of the youth fell 
at this observation as if he had heard it, and 
soon he removed to a remote part of the room. 
The chords that had been strung in De Courcy’s 
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bosom in the early part of the evening, began 
again to vibrate. He wished to search out the 
unfortunate, and learn his name and situatien, 
about which none other there seemed the least 
concerned, and for this purpose he separated 
himself from his friend; but he sought in vain.— 
» The wretched young man had gone, stripped and 


fleeced by his unnatural shearers. De Courcy 


was not long in following his example. He 
andered Jong and far, absorbed in his own deep 
th it; the train of reflection broken by the 
interruption of Maitlan was resumed; and ever 
and anon the fate of the broken gambler wrung 
a sigh from his bosom. Shall we attempt to 
analyze the workings of that inexplicable ma- 
chine, the human heart? We will not essay to 
account for what every one can explain to his 
own satisfaction—the conduct of De Courcy. 

Agitated, depressed, and self-convicted, he 
threaded the mazy windings of the city, reckless 
whither his steps might tend. It was the gan- 
grene of the heart that now corroded his soul; 
and long, deep, and sad was the conflict before 
his mind became tranquil. Nature, however, at 
last resumed her functions, and he awoke to 
discover that he had wandered far from hishome. 
The moon had passed the meridian, and the si- 
lence of the night betokened the lateness of the 
hour. With returning consciousness of external 
things, his tumultuous bosom ceased its throbs, 
and in it was mirrored the serenity of the starry 
rubric above him. 

And could it be?—The very person in search 
of whom he had left his friend, was before him. 
It was the insane, chuckled laugh of the maniac 
that first saluted his»ear. 

*“My God!’’ said De Courcy, “thas it deposed 
his reason? Poor, unfortunate man!”’ 

‘‘Unfortunate! ha! no—no, it is the very pink 
of fortune. I lost and I have won. [I am rich 
and powerful. Five, ten—yes, ten; his to mine. 
i saw him get it. Ha tha! I lost and I have won.”’ 

A shudder crept over De Courcy, as he con- 
templated the wreck before him, and listened to 
his incoherent expressions. He had seen the 
feil work accomplished; it was not a vision of 
imagined romance. 

‘** My friend, shall we go home—home?’’ re- 
peating the word, in order that he might catch 
the sound. 

‘* Home! aye, I have a home. His—it is a 
long home. Ha! ha! ha! he has gone, and I have 
won.”’ 

‘*‘Who—what do you speak of?” asked De 
Courcy in alarm. 

‘‘Who?’’ repeated the madman; and the street 
rung with the vacant shout that followed.— 
**Here,” he continued, drawing De Courcy to the 
shade of the wall, ‘* he won’t rob you.”’ 

He recoiled, horror-struck at the spectacle 
before him—the corse of aman. He asked, he 
needed no explanation. It was the victim of re- 
venge, retributively sought. 

“I watched him, he could not escape me; vil- 
lain, cheat, murderer! I am not a murderer; no 
—no—I am no murderer!”’ 





THE RECLAIMED. 


ing whether life still lingered in the body. He 
felt not a pulsation: it was motionless, inert, 
dead. He would have moved the body in the 
moon’s light, but the maniac anticipated him, 
and cruelly insulted, it rolled, displaying in full 
view the truculent and distorted features of *the 
murdered. 

‘‘Oh God!” was the exclamation of De Cour- 
cy, as he fell senseless—‘‘ Maitlan!’’ 

** Not he—have I lost—lost? ha! ha! no, it is 
him!” 

* * * * * 

Powerful and sweet is the bond of pure, disin- 
terested friendship. Then the soul pours forth 
its sympathies, and is requited with the love of 
a kindred spirit; the cold calculations of the 
world sink into insignificance before the generous 
confidence of the heart; and the immortal spirit 
of man, loosed for a time from its sordid chains, 
wings its fight toa purer sphere. When such 
an affection is blasted, and the heart is robbed 
of the treasure that it had stored with exclusive 
care, there is an awful and instructive warning; 
and withal, the agony and anguish of soul is 
withering and destructive. Friendship is no 
common tie. it is not the cold courtesy of world- 
ly men, nor the love or reverence of parental or 
filial relationship. The bond of wedded love is 
hardly more close, more sacred. My friend! he 
is the depository of my hopes; the companion of 
my delights; the soother of my troubles; the 
cherisher of my memory. He comferts me, liv- 
ing; he will remember me, dead, mouldered, for- 
gotten. 

Reader, thou shalt unravel the web, if any 
perchance there be, that envelopes the fate of 
Mande Maitlan. Our business is with the living 
—with his friend. You have seen him when he 
had nigh been lost; he would have been ruined, 
and ruined unwittingly. 

‘The breach, though small at first, soon op’ning wide, 
In rushes folly with a full-moon tide.” 


The lesson taught him that night was not for- 
gotten or unheeded; he did not 


‘think no more of this night’s accidents, 
But as the fierce vexations of a dream.” 


He was RECLAIMED. To himself he insured 
peace and happiness; to his friends he was an 
honor and a pride; to society he became an or- 
nament, and to mankind a blessing. 

Ye who boast of freedom, remember that the 
ways of vice are the most degrading and servile 
slavery. May we presume upon one admonition 
to you/—— 

‘* Love virtue; she alone is free: 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime; 
Or if virtue feeble were, 

Heay’n itself would stoop to her.” 











Wealways fancy there is something ridiculous 
about those sentiments which we ourselves have 
never felt—still more about those which we have 





ceased to feel. 





De Courcy bent for the purpose of ascertain- 
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THE OLD FERRYMAN’S TALE. 


Written for the Casket. 
THE OLD FERRYMAN’S TALE. 





Upon my return from the south, where busi- 
mess had called me, my way led me again 
through the beautiful little village of ‘*Pleasant 
Hill,’’ on the Kentucky river. It was spring— 
and ( made my journeys go that [ would be able 
to reach the place about sun-down, when [ could 
observe the taste and beauty with which, I had 
been told, the ** Shakers’’ invariably lay out 
their gardens. I chose that time of day, when 
the brilliant rays of the sun would be softened 
down, and give to the landscape a deeper, ! 


more lovely and enchanting appearance. I was 
not disappointed in my expectations. There, 


before me, extended the beautiful cultivated 
tields and pastures and gardens and orchards, 
as far as the eye could reach, until they were 


mellowed down into the Glorious coloring of 
3 
At 


a setting sun horzon. Here, the white and 
red clover, covering whole acres, gave forth a 
most delicious fragrance, from which came the 
perpetual hum of the busy bee, loth to leave her 
work, even with the declining sun; and now and 
then, some one more fortunate than the rest, 
would buzz past me almost burdened with the 
weight of sweets she was bearing to her store- 
house. In the distance, the large full-fed herds 
of cattle were lazily reclining on the rich carpet 
beneath them, or sending forth their call to the 
tardy milk-maid. ‘The strawberry lifted up its 
modest head from beneath the young tender 
grass, and the luxuriant honey-suckle was climb- 
ing over fence and arbor, and uniting its tender 
tendrils with those of the delicious grape, which 
was now bursting its beautiful leaf, and swelling 
into loveliness. The mild rose and sweet briar, 
and sweet scented shrub were not wanting; nor 
the voluptuous looking tulip, modest, although 
arrayed in its splendid dress. The orchards 
were swelling with their rich buds and blossoms, 
evidence of a coming burden of frait,—and the 
felds gave a glorious prospect of an ample 
coming harvest.’ I could have looked and ad- 
mired for hours, but my horse stopping, roused 
me from my meditations, and I found myself at 
the door of the very same house at which [ had 
stopped a year belore, and found my bridle 
taken by the self same individual by whom I had 
been ferried across the river at the same time. 

He hed been transferred from the ferry to the 
tavern on account of his age, and a younger 
person placed in his stead. I was delighted at 
the chance or providence which had thrown me 

again with the man from whom I hoped to re- 

ceive some useful information, and who might 

ainuse me with some tale of by-gone-days. | 

was not disappointed. After arranging the little 

business which a traveller has always to do upon 

stopping for the night. I took my seat in the 

porch of the house, and my old friend sat him 

down beside me. We were talking on the oc- 

currences of the day, when I was suddenly star- 

tled by the sound of a voice, singing some plain- 

‘ive air; I listened, and found the voice to be 
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that of a young man, chanting with a rich, clear, 

impressive tone, the following beautiful lines. 

‘‘'To mark thy strength each hour decay, and yet thy 
hopes grow stronger, 

As filled with Heaven-ward trust, they say, earth may 


not claim thee longer. 
Nay! dearest, ’tis too much, this heart must break when 


thou art gone, 

It must not be, we may not part, 1 could not live alone?” 

I had heard these lines before, but never had 
I heard any thing that so absorbed all my feel- 
ings. When the voice came to the words, **This 
heart must break when thou art gone,”’ there 
vras so much melancholy, such a deep, agoniz- 
ing burst of sobbing came from the singer, that 
it thrilled every nerve of my body! I felt pow- 
erless!—I felt-—-1 cannot tell how I felt. I lis- 
tened fur more, but I could only gather the last 
line, as with tremulous, quivering voice he con- 
cluded ** I could not live alone.’’ If ever there 
were a human being that could have heard those 
words as I heard them; that voice as I heard it; 
those sobs, so full of anguish, so wo-begone, so 
dreary, and not have been affected, not have 
shuddered, it was more than I could be. I knew 
not the person, nor the cause of the grief, but 
sorrow I knew there must be, deep, heart rend- 
ing sorrow; and asthe good old Ferryman be- 
side me tried to conceal a tear, that, in spite of 
him, trickled down his face, I caught the infec- 
tion; by-gone years fiitted past me in painful re- 
membrance. ‘*Fond memory brought the light 
of other days around me,’’ and I wept. After 
we both had become more composed, I inquired 
of friend Styles (for so was my companion called) 
if he knew the individual so affected? ‘‘Yea,’’ 
answered he, ‘this name is George Hunter; we 
designate him among us by either his paternal 
or christian name, friend George being the most 
common.’’ He seems tu be laboring under some 
mental anguish; has he met with misfortune?— 
‘*Yea, he has such as few men meet with, and 
still fewer feel as exquisitely as he does.’’ Are 
you acguainted with his history? I inquired.— 
‘*Yea, I belicve | am, or at least with so much 
of it as will gratify your curiosity to hear.— 
George Hunter is, | believe, a native Pennsylva- 
nian: about two years ago he passed through 
this place, journeying to the South, where busi- 
ness for his father hud takenhim. While tarry- 
ing in some little villages in Tennessee, he be- 
came attached to a beautiful little girl, then 
about fifteen years of age, whom he had acci- 
dentally seen at the house of a friend. He call. 
ed frequently upon her afterwards at her fa- 
ther’s, and suffice it tosay, they became engag- 
ed. I knew her father intimateiy, and a more 
worthy man there never lived; and his daughter 
seemed to have possessed al! his amiable quali- 
ties. We had become acquainted in our younger 
days, and we still keep up an occasional corres- 
pondence. You will not expect an old man who 
has thrown by the gaieties of the world, and who, 
from his long intimacy with his society, may be 
expected to have had his heart seared to all the 
allurements and luxury of social intercourse to 
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dweil upon the personal charms of Miss Mary 
Mayland: she was beautiful, exquisitely beauti- 
ful, and what is rare, yea, a wonder, she was a 
good girl, a very good girl, unaffected with any 
species of vanity; so modest, so artless, so amia- 
ble, so kind and affectionate, that it made my 
old frozen up heart glad to see her smile, and 
hear her clear, silvery voice. But I have left my 
story. Well, George left her, to visit his friends 
in Pennsylvania, intending to return for her in 
the course of the coming spring. He did so, and 
they were married with consent of all their 
friends. About three weeks ago, George Hun- 
ter and his young bride stopped here on their 
journey to his parents. I knew him when‘he 
rode up, and was introduced to his lady. You 
know the rules of our society forbid man and 
wife to. be in that capacity while they remain 
with us. I was sorry they had to be separated, 
for there beamed so much affection from her soft 
lovely eye, increased by being overshadowed by 
its long dark silken lash; and so much tender- 
ness from his, that I wished the young people 
happy, and sorry was I to be the instrument of 
causing the first shace of unhappiness either had 
seen. They continued with us all the next day, 
examining our garden and our houses, and seem- 
ingly admiring every thing which usually at- 
tracts strangers. On that night, however, through 
fatigue probably, the lady was attacked with bi- 
lious fever. How he watched by her bed side, 
anticipated every want, noted each change of 
feature, it is not necessary tosay. She continu- 
ed to decline hourly, although the best medical 
assistance was procured, but all to no purpose. 
On the evening of the eighth day, the Physician 
declared she was dying! I was horrified! for I 
had occasionally gone into the room to carry 
some little necessaries for her comfort. I had 
not expected it, or rather, hoping the best, I 
anticipated the best. I can never forget the look 
of anguish, of heart-broken despair, which 
George Hunter exhibited when informed of the 
physician’s judgment! he wept like a child! But 
tor his wife, I never had witnessed such compo- 
sure, such resignation to the divine will, in any 


human being before; and now when I saw the 
pale, emaciated face of that beautiful girl; when 
I saw the rich black eye sunken almostin death, 
and the skeleton fingers worn down by sickness, 
noz heard one murmur from her lips, although 
suffering the severest pain, I was ashamed of 
myself for having so often murmured at the ways 
A minister from a neighboring 
town had called in to see her occasionally, and 


of Providence. 


now, his presence was most anxiously looked for 


he acrived at length, and seating himself ona 
chair near the bed-side, the pious man spoke to 
her about the concerns of her immortal part: her 


answers were so low that I could only now “ge We taised & plain marble stone over her re- 


then catch a syllable. Several of the sisters o 


our society were present, for they had all be- 
come deeply interested in her situation. The di- 


vine took from his pocket a small hymn book 


and opening it, gave out with a clear, impres- 


sive though affected voice, these lines: 


THE OLD FERRYMAN’S TALE. 


“ My flesh shall slumber in the ground, 

Till the last trumpet’s joyful sound, 

Then burst the chains with sweet surprise, 

And in my Sayiour’s image rise.” - 
If you have never heard our females sing, you 
can have no idea of the rich, full, clear notes 
that some of them utter; and the present mourn- 
ful occasion had altered the voice of each toa 
most melancholy, delicious voluptuousness,— 
When they had sung the first two lines, Mary 
whispered her husband to kneel by her; he did 
so, and taking her hands in his, he unburthened 
his soul to his Maker. Between sobs and groans 
I could distinguish part of his prayer. 


‘* Omnipotent, but still merciful Father, thou 
seest before thee a sinner begging thy mercy for 
a dearly beloved wife. Physician of the soul, 
heal her! But, if in thy inscrutable Providence 
thou takest her away, Saviour of mankind fit 
her for her passage, and let me bow in humble 
submission to thy will.’’ 

All were affected to tears. The hymn died 
away, the singers not being able to finish it. The 
minister laid down his book, and folding his arms 
over it, laid down his head, and wept audibly! 
When he had finished his prayer, his wife threw 
her emaciated skeleton arms around his neck, 
and drew him convulsively to her, and 1 heard 
her say, ‘‘ George, thou art all this poor heart 
clings to—dearest husband, when I am gone, 
go back and tell my mother that her ‘ little 
Mary’ is dead; tell my father that his little 
Mary has gone to her Father in Heaven! One 
kiss, dear George, farewell!’ She drew him 
still more convulsively to her, and pressing her 
lips to his, her innocent soul was with her Sa- 
viour. 


** I wish I was not a child,’’ said the good old 
Ferryman, after a long pause, in which he held 
his hands to his furrowed, weather-beaten face, 
and vainly tried to smother his sobs, “I never 
can think of the last hour of that lovely inno- 
cent being, but my ‘old eyes tell tales on my 
womanish heart.’ Well, the morrow came, when 
she was to be interred. The news of her death 
had collected together the members of our own 
little community, and a great many of our neigh- 
bors. She was conveyed to her last dreary home 
—George Hunter following without any out- 
ward badge of mourning, save the black hand- 
kerchief which he held to his eyes. The coffin 
was lowered into the grave, and the minister 
went through the simple, artless burial service. 
A prayer was said, and the last sad duty of co- 
vering the dead was but commenced—the first 
>} clod had but mournfully tumbled on the coffin, 
when George Hunter fainted, and fell back into 
the arms of the bystanders. He recovered, but 
he was a maniac! 





mains, with the beautiful inscription, 
She’s gone, 
’ “Where never care or pain, 
Shall reach her innocent heart again.” 
TONY. 














IMPROVEMENTS IN WATCH-MAKING.—A con- 
siderable improvement has been recently made 
in the construction of watches by a Mr. Bennet, 
watchmaker to the Duke of Sussex. Notwith- 
standing the supposed advantages from a dimi- 
nution of friction between the pivot and pivot 
holes of watches, by forming the latter out of 
pieces of ruby or other precious stones ; yet, as 
the jewels are exceedingly liable to crack, ow- 
ing tothe difference of expansion between the 
stone and the metal plate, it has been found that, 
in such cases, the pivot is not only ground away 
much faster than it would have been in an ordi- 
nary brass pivot-hole of acommon watch, but 
the friction, and consequently the rate of going 
of the time-piece, will be effected in a propor- 
tionate degree. It has, therefore, been long 
known to chronometer makers that jewelling the 
pivot-holes of the better sort of watches, inde- 
pendent of the additional expense, is attended 
with more evils than advantages in numerous 
instances. For, if the stone has a flaw or crack 
in it, it will mevitably work away the pivot into 
ruts in the balance pivot like the edge of a grind- 
stone. To obvivate these disadvantages, Mr. 
Bennet proposes an alloy of 3 dwts. of pure gold, 
1 dwt. 20 grains of silver, 3 dwts. 20 grains of 
copper,and | dwt.of palladium. In asmall pamph- 
let, describing the various experiments he made 
with the view of obtaining an alloy that should 
combine several advantages of hardness, tena- 
city, and freedom from oxidation by the action 
of the atmosphere and impure oil, Mr. Bennet 
says, ‘* 1 found the above alloy nearly as hard as 
wrought iron, rather brittle, but not so brittle 
but that it could be drawn in wire. Its colour 
is a reddish brown, and its grain as fine as steel. 
it takes a very beautiful wth is ; and the friction 
with steel was very much less than that of brass 
and steel. Itis better worked than any metal 
with which I am acquainted,except brass. Ni- 
tric acid has no sensible effect on this alloy. I 
have constructed a watch, and made the holes 
of this metal, and it answers fully my expecta- 
tions in regard to hardness, allowing the oil to 
remain perfectly fluid, and produces less fric- 
tion than jewelled holes.” With regard to ex- 
pense also, this metal has a decided advantage 
over jewelled holes; the expense of jewelling all 
the holes of a watch being from six to nine 
pounds, whereas the same number of holes may 
be made of this metal for as many shillings. 
This valuable improvement in watch-making, 
instead of being made a patent right, has been 
thrown open to the trade generally, in a manner 
highly creditable to the liberality of; 
net. From the descriptiet%{ we apppehend this 
new alloy wik pnane! a’ yery/ ; 
making surgica LYiments‘ay 
from its valuable \gtépensi 
effectually resistir 











An Honest C anPENvteR Aw 
house is undergoing repairsé/& 
ter the job was commence ' 
men got on, and observing a q ity 
lying about, said to the head carpenter, 
don’t you take care of these nails? they’ll Ger- 


tainly be lost.— Oh no sir, replied Mr. Fore- 
plane, “ you'll find them all in the bill.” 
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HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Ope XVI.—Having formerly written verses against 
Mrs. Tinder,—he addresses this ode to her daughter, 
Miss Jane Tinder, by way of an apology, and also to 
bespeak the young lady’s good opinion. 


‘©Q matre pulchra filia pulchrior,”’ &c. 


O daughter, fairer than thy mother, 
(A case, methinks, of little rarity,) 

Be pleased thy kindled rage to smother, 
And hear my plea in Christian charity. 


I, like an inconsiderate dunce, 

Wrote rhymes against a lady once; 
That lady, with much grief I hear, 

Is your mamma, and much I fear 

That you, provoked, will scarce attend 
To lines in meek repentance penn’d. 


Near where two sculptur’d bull-dogs seem to stare, 
And turn their noses up at Fyanklin Square, 
Your mother lived; an hundred times or more, 
I’ve seen the red-faced matron at her door, 
Her portly figure fill'd it up so tight, 
That scarce an inch remained to leit or right; 
How could my muse facetious be, 
At subjects of such gravity? 
But so it was. —Jane, check that angry frown, 
And let my sorrow for my crime atone; 
Your mother was unseemly in my eyes, 
Because | thought her of too large a size; 


Your slender waist with rapture I survey, 
Such true proportion and so fine a mien— 
Ispeak the truth when I sineerely say, 
So justa model I have never seen, 


Then be not angry, Jane—if | admire 
Yourself, what more in reason can you ask? 
To love your kindred all, would you require? 
Indeed, dear girl, ’twould be an arduous task. : 


Old folks have nought to do with love affairs, 
None of that heavenly sympatby is theirs; 
I hate their prying eyes that spoil, 
Too frequently, our finest sport; 
Making their observations all the while, 
Their looks grow sharper as their sight grows short; 
j I never could make love, 1 own, 
Save when I had my charmer all alone. 


Control your wrath, and let a softer feeling, : 
And one more suited, thro’ that breast be stealing; 
‘Take the rude verses that I wrote, 

And set them in the Delaware afloat, 

Or let them go,—(for rhymes a horrid fate,) 
To the inexorable grate; ‘ 

In fames of gas immersed and active fire, 

Let that vile product of my brain expire. 


Shun anger, Jane; when parsons roll 
Their eloquence in sounds of thunder, 

They cannot shake the shrinking soul 

\. \W fy he exéss of fear and wonder. 
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— and gafvigons our hearts. 
-i~In anger once | gave offence, 
But now that rage has ceased to burn, 


Receive this proof of penitence 
And let me to thy grace return, 
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EMBROIDERY. 


EMBROIDERY. 


We have furnished in this number, for the es- 
pecial benefit of our female readers, two speci- 
mens of embroidery, one, of a crown pattern, 
which may also be judiciously used as a corner 
embellishment to shawls, handkerchiefs, &c. and 
another pattern of a border, for collars, scarfs, 
&c. Both have been furnished us by a lady well 
acquainted with these matters, who assures us 
that the patterns are much admired by the fashion- 
able elles of this city. 

There are few pursuits which furnish a more 

leasing occupation to females than embroidery. 
it affords them opportunities of a their 
taste and ingenuity, and offers a graceful occu- 
pation and an inexhaustible source of laudable 
and innocent amusement. ‘“ The great variety 
of needle works,” says Mrs. Griffith, “* which the 
ingenious women of other countries, as well as 
of our own, have invented, will furnish us with 
constant and amusing employment; and though 
our labours may not equal a Mineron’s or an 
Aylesbury’s yet if they unbend the mind, by fix- 
ing its attention on the progress of any elegant, 
or imitative art, they answer the purpose of do- 
mestic amusement; and, when the higher duties 
of our situation do not call forth our exertions, 
we may feel the satisfaction of knowing, that we 
are, at least, innocently employed.” 

This art may be traced to the most distant 
periods of antiquity. Coloured Embroidery and 
Tapestry were, according to Pliny, known, in 
very remote ages, among the Jews and Babylo- 
nians. Asa proof that this art was applied, in 
the time of Homer, to what may be termed his- 
torical subjects, Helen is described, in the third 
book of the Iliad, as occupied in embroidering 
the evils of the Greeks and Trojans of which she 
was the cause; and when the intelligence of 
Hector’s death was brought to Andromache, 


Far in the close recesses of the dome, 
Pensive she plied the melancholy loom ; 

A growing work employed her secret views— 
Spotted, diverse, with intermingled hues. 


Penelope beguiled the tedious hours, during 
Ulysses’ absence at the siege of Troy, with Em- 
broidery ; and we might adduce many other in- 
stances, by which it would be clearly shown, 
that the art was held in equal estimation by the 
noble ladies of antiquity, as by those of Eng- 
laud in the olden times, who, surrounded and 
assisted by their bower-women, employed them- 
selves by representing in the richest Tapestry- 
work, the heroic deeds which their living rela- 
tives or noble ancestors, had achieved. Many 
of these splendid monuments of the genius and 
industry of the ladies of those days, are still pre- 
served, and constitute the hangings, and other 
decorations, of the state apartments of some of 
the old palaces and castles. Magnificent works 
of this nature were also performed in convents, 
by the nuns and ladies of rank, who, from choice, 
or otherwise, resided within their walls; the ta- 
lents of the greatest masters in the art of painting 
being often employed to produce the designs. 
Raphael’s celebrated cartoons were a series of 
scripture pieces, executed as patterns to be work- 
ed in Tapestry. 

The art, at length, rose into such high esteem, 
and Tapestry became so generally adopted, for 
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hangings of apartments, that the needle could no 
longer supply the immense demand for it; and 
looms were invented, in which it was woven on 
the most extensive scale. This improved method 
is supposed to have originated in Flanders; it 
was introduced in England in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. James the First gave a large sum 
of money towards the erection of a manufactory 
for weaving Tapestry, at Mortlake, on the banks 
of the Thames, which flourished there for many 
years. The manufacture of Tapestry in France, 
was introduced under the auspices of Henry the 
Fourth; and that kingdom may boast of having 
once possessed the most magnificent establish- 
ment of the kind that ever existed: we allude to 
the Hotel Royal des Gobelins, which a French 
dyer, of the name of Giles Gobelin, early in the 
sixteenth century, erected for the purpose of 
carrying on his business, near a rivulet, which 
ran through the suburbs of St. Marcel, in Paris. 
In the water of this rivulet he discovered certain 
qualities, which he pyceee would be beneficial 
in the |p beeing of his improvement on the 
mode of dyeing red. His undertaking appeared 
so absurd, that the building was calle Gobelin’s 
Folly; but, eventually, he eB yuents so splendid 
a scarlet, that he grew into high repute as a dyer; 
and he and his family continued to carry on the 
business in the same place, until about the year 
1667; when the baildine was purchased by the 
French government, and Tapestry on an im- 
mense scale, was manufactured there for a con- 
siderable period. The establishment is still kept 
up, but has long been a mere shadow of its for- 
mer greatness. 

A slight sketch of the mode in which Tapestry 
was woven in this great manufactory, may not 
be altogether uninteresting. Artists of eminence 
were employed to design and paint in water-co- 
lours, on stiff card, or pasteboard, patterns, call- 
ed cartons, or cartoons, of the full size of the sub- 
jectsintendedto be woven. Thecarton wascover- 
ed with perpendicular and horizontal black lines; 
its surface thus presenting a series of squares, 
corresponding with those formed by the upright 
and cross threads of Tapestry. The workman 
counted the number of squares in each colour 
on the carton, asa guide to the number of stitches 
or threads, to be inserted in worsteds, or silks, of 
the respective colours, in the Tapestry; looms, 
both perpendicular and horizontal were employ- 
ed, similar in general principle to those in which 
carpets‘and hearth-rugs are woven at the present 
day. Threads, called the warp, were stitehed 
the long way of the intended ogee and alter- 
nately elevated and depressed by machinery, for 
the purpose of introducing between them the 
silks, or worsteds, intended to form the pattern, 
and which were collected by the side of the work- 
man, wound on reels, and inserted in the warp 
by means of a stick called the flute, correspond- 
ing with a weaver’s shuttle. The Tapestry being 
thus woven in breadths, when joined or fine- 
drawn together, formed one grand subject, fre- 
quently large enough to cover all the sides of a 
splendid apartment. 

The manufacture of the loom-woven Tapestry 
originated in Embroidery with the needle, and 
presented a precisely similar appearance; being 
merely an extension of the art by means of ma- 
chinery. 
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LADWS FAIR. 
“© hasten, hasten to the Fair.” 


Who'll buy our goods and pretty things? 
Who'll buy our lawns and laces? 
Who'll buy our ribbons, roses, rings, 
Our thread and needle ca-es? 
Here's gloves and guard-chains for the beaux; 
And mottos, for the misses— 
Kaleidescopes, and rarve shows, 
And sugar hearts and kisses. 


Here’s envelopes, for billet doux; 
Pens, pencils, perfumed paper— 
Wafers, and wax of various hues, 
With seals, and scented taper. 
Here’s feather arrows, which the belles 
May do tremendous hurt with; 
And pin-cushions of painted shells— 
And flowers, and fans. to flirt with. 


This stylish neckcloth, just from France— 
Pray, condescend to try it; 

You’ li see its value at a giance,” - 
Perhaps you'd like to buy it? 

Or, if you would the future see, 
And know your fortune—yon, sir, 

Must step to my fair vis a vis— 
That pretty girl in blue, sir. 





Here’s a frail basket, made of rice, 
With flowers of choicest rarity; 
And—pray don’t wonder at the price, 
You know’st all for charity. 
You'll own, economy we teach, 
And all her precepts /ollow; 
When kisses—are a penny each! 
And hearts——but half a dollar! 


You'll take—I think you say—the fan, 
The pearls, the ivory casket, 
And—you're a liberal gentleman! 
The books, bouquet, and basket:— 
With such a winning, graceful air, 
And such an open hand, sir, 
With so much cash, too!——all the Far 
Will be at your command, sir! 





From the Saturday Evening Post. 


A CHAPTER 


OF THE 


LIFE OF PLATO. 

Cajus Gloria neque protuit quisquam laudando, nec 
vituperando quisquam nocuit.—7". Livius, 

The fame of Plato had reached the island of 
Sicily; and Dion, the brother-in-law of Diony- 
sius, the tyrant.of the island, was most anxious 
to behold the sage, and to listen to those pre- 
cepts of wisdom, which according to the report 
ef the enraptured traveller, burned with more 
than mortal eloquence upon his inspired lips. 
Dion was a young man of good talents, and na- 
turally, of a generous and noble spirit; but he 
was in the luxurious court of a despotic prince; 
he breathed a tainted atmosphere, aod had not 
Minerva’s shield to protect him from the conta. 
gion. Dion yielded to the influence of exainple; 
crowned his brows with the festive garland; and 
quaffed the cup of pleasure, until his senses 
reeled and his mind sunk beneath the inebria- 
tion: but there were moments of reflection, and 
resolutions of amendment, when the excitement 
of folly was over, and the energies of his abused 
mind returned from their forced exile. When he 
lay wakeful on his couch, or wandered lonely 
im the still moonlight, by the all but silent stream 
that glided through the gardens of his magnifi- 
cent palace, he felt his self degradation; and the 
soul of the gay courtier was wretched under the 
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leep and corroding eonsciousness of opporta- 
tities wasted, and talents misapplied. There 
vas an idea of moral excellence in that soul, 
ut it was merely abstract ;—an image of moral 
rveauty, but cold and inert—without the spark 
{warm and breathing vitality: it was perfect 
is the imagination of the sculptor Phidias, but 
like his statues, motionless;—correct as the re- 
lected form of man on the smooth ice, but as 
cold—the shadow, without the substance, or the 
slightest portion of its essence. Remorse fer 
the past preyed on the heart of Dion; anda 
gleam of hope came over him, that he would 
be able to retrieve his character; and that the 
time was not far distant, when Dion would be 
known, not asthe flatterer and the profligate, 
but as the man of virtue, and the friend of phi- 
losophy. He would sit with the meek doeility 
of one who felt his need of instruction, beneath 
the teachings of Plato, the farfamed sage. He 
would gather the golden maxims of wisdom, 
sought with toil and hoarded with care; he 
would store them up in the treasure-house ef his 
memory; he would engrave them on the tablets 
of his heart; he would exemplify them in his 
life; and Dion the courtier, resolved and re- 
solved to visit Athens, and to hold converse 
with Plato, the philosopher; but he was bound 
by a chain that he was unable to break—the 
chain of habit. 

Curiosity drew the philosopher in his travels 
to visit Sicily; and Dion ashamed of his hesita- 
tion and delay, greeted him with the hand of 
courtesy, and the language of sincere and reve- 
rential respect. He expressed the wish of a dis- 
ciple, to behold the opening of those stores of. 
knowledge; to receive that information concern- 
ing ‘he nature and the great aims of man, and 
those precepts for the guidance of his conduct 
and the government of his passions, which had 
received the praise and adiiration of the learn- 
ed and most illustrious of the earth. Plato was 
pleased with the qualities of mind and disposi- 
tion developed by his pupil, and did not despair 
of overcoming the fatal sway of vicious indul- 
gence. He earnestly sought to revive the good 
principles that slumbered, and were not dead 
within him. The gentle droppings of Plato’s 
sweet but forcible persuasions wore away at 
length the hard and formidable rocks of habit, 
and Dion was an altered man. Enamoured of 
wisdom himself, he became anxious that Diony- 
sius should also hear that voice of eloquence, 
which had.been to the lifeless form of virtue 
in his soul, like the beams of the morning to the 
statue of Memnon. 

Dionysius consented to aninterview. A cour- 
tier was sent to the sage to command his at- 
tendance in the name of the sovereign. Plato 
came in plain attire; he passed through ante- 
chambers gorgeous with the tapestry of the 
East, and filled with slaves, and guards, and 
nobles, in the rich apparel and glittering orna- 
ments of their several stations. But all this 
parade and empty pomp, only filled the mind of 
the philosopher with compassion for those, 
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LIFE oF 


whose sources of happiness were such contemp.- | 
tible objects as he felt these to be; and he 
sighed involuntarily, as an attendant with a 
trembling footstep, conducted him through a 
door inlaid with ivory, and decorated with vari- 
ous emblems of gold, into the very presence 
chamber of the tyrant: before whose dread per- 
son he knelt, and then with a light and gliding, 
but, hasty movement retired. Dionysius received 
the philosopher, reclining upon cushions of the 
softest velvet; and over his head, was a broad 
canopy of purple, embroidered with gold, and 
studded with precious stones; perfumes ascend- 
ed from vases of costly workmanship; and in 
different parts of the chamber, were specimens 
of curious needlework, and pictures and statues 
of graceful and voluptuous beauty—all contrived 
to fascinate the senses, and allure to indulgence. 
It seemed as if Dionysius had arranged every 
thing with a view to affect the mind, and rouse 
the earthly feeling of the temperate sage. On 
the entrance of Plato, the look of the tyrant 
was softened into an expression of ostentatious 
condescension. For a moment he felt the su- 
periority of the philosopher; but the pride of 
station was soon recalled. Plato bowed once, 
respectfully; and then stood firm and erect. 
Dionysius motioned him to be seated. They 
discoursed on various topics, of which virtue was 
the principal. Plato commenced with solemni- 
ty; and as he warmed with his subject, he be- 
came energetic and pointed. He adopted the 
interrogatory style of his master Socrates; and 
the tyrant became offended, as he found himself 
obliged to answer the bold questions put, or ta- 
citly to acknowledge his own defeat. 

Dion feared the effects of his sovereign’s dis- 
pleasure; he thought he might severely resent 
the candor of Plato; and he requested his dis- 
missal from Sicily; it was granted; and the phi- 
losopher took leave of his proselyte, and set sail 
for his native home. It is said that his life was 
attempted on the passage by an emissary of the 
tyrant. 

A few years had rolled by since Plato’s de- 
parture; and.Dionysius was gathered to his fa- 
ther’s; the throne he had so much disgraced was 
filled by his son. The young Dionysius had been 
illy educated. His father, with the suspicions of 
a despot, had been fearful of his raising a party 
and deposing him, and had carefully immured 
him from all society. The consequence was, 
that when he obtained full liberty of action i 
the mantling excitement of youthful spirits, he 
rushed into excesses, and appeared determined 
to make up for lost time, by concentrating what 
he thought the sole pleasures of existence, and 
by running the whole round of sensual gratifica- 
tion ag fast as possible. The palace was one 
scene of varied vice, riot, and the uproar of ine- 
briated merriment, were in its chambers. The 
young in profligacy, and the grey-headed adepts 
inthe arts of pollution, were gathered round 
the youthful monarch, In this turmoil of sen- 
Ssuality, the voice of remonstrance was no more 





heard; or if heard, as little regarded as the cry 






PLATO. 


of the sea-bird amid the wild waste of waters.’’ 
But the faithful Dion was near him, and at every 
favorable moment, when the fever of passion 
had in some degree subsided, and urged upon 
the consideration of his misled kinsman, the 
beauty of Plato’s doctrines and language; the 
music of his voice; the attractive graces of his 
manner; the splendor his presence would shed 
around a monarchs court. His perseverance was 
not without its effect: the imagination of young 
Dionysius was enkindled, and his curiosity was 
raised, he expressed to Dion his earnest desire 
to behold this distinguished man. 

Couriers were despatched with pressing let- 
ters of invitation. Dion wrote to his venerated 
preceptor; and all the philosophers of the Pi- 
thagorean school joined in the fervent request, 
that he would appear at the court of the young 
monarch, and subject his mind, yet susceptible, 
to the benign influence of his instruction. Plato 
was at first uncertain, whether to accept or decline 
the invitation, But for Dion he felt a friendship; 
and he knew that Dion was dangerously circum- 
stanced. He could not indulge much hope of 
successfully combatting the allurements to plea 
sure which were spread around a court, and the 
persuasions of the vicious which were continually 
breathed upon the ear of a prince, who was al- 
ready no novice in guilt; but that he might be 
able to produce some effect upon hin, was still 
not without the wide range of possibility: and 
Plato consented to leave his beloved academy, 
and to visit Sicily a second time. 

The sage waa received with high distinction, 
He was met on his way, and entered the Sicilian 
port in a galley adorned with ribbands and 
streamers. The monarch himself was waiting his 
arrival in a magnificent chariot. A public sacri- 
fice was made to the Gods, for the signal and 
appreciated favor of the presence of the illustri- 
ous Plato. 

The discourses of the philosopher made an 
impression, though it was upona weak and 
fluctuating mind, and therefore fleeting. That 
mind might be compared to the western cloud 
of evening, now glowing in its borrowed bright. 
ness; and soon again, and until it sinks, no longer 
marring the blue ether, and leaves no trace that 
tells it had once beer beautiful—a dark, and 
cold, and empty mass of vapour. 

A short time after Plato’s arrival, an anni- 
versary sacrifice was celebrated for the prospe- 
rity of the sovereign. According to the custom 
on such occasions, the Herald with a loud voice, 
pronounced the prayer, that it might please the 
Gods, long to maintain the tyranny, and to pre- 
serve the tyrant. The name of tyrant had be- 
come offensive to Dionysius, and he exclaimed, 
‘* What, wilt thou never leave off cursing me ?”? 
and shewed by his observations and conduct, 
thatjhe had alreadyjlearned to despise the profane 
homage, and the fulsome adulation, once most 
grateful to his vanity. At the persuasion of 
Plato, he dismissed his guard of ten thousand 
foreigners; disbanded as many unnecessary 
troops; and reduced the number of his galleys. 
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The reptiles who lived upon the luxury of the 
court, and who now felt that the rays of royal 
favor were falling faintly upon them, and fast 
receding, resolved, ere the shades of cheerless 
and utter neglect encompassed them, to make a 
vigorous effort for the ruin of the objects of their 
dread and hatred They artfully insinuated, that 
the eyes of Dion's bold ambition were upon his 
crown; that his friend, the Athenian sophist, 
was furthering his views; and that his success- 
ful persuasion to reduce the military and naval 
establishment, was the first step in the design of 
usurpation. Dionysius, like his father, timo- 
rous and suspicious, was alarmed; and his busy 
fancy suggested, what he deemed just and suffi- 
cient grounds for distrusting Dion, whose auste- 
rity of manner he had long secretly disliked. 
Towards Plato, he felt an augmenting and child- 
like affection. Dion he banished: but Plato he 
retained, and sought by vehement professions of 
attachment, and frequent offers of costly gifts 
as pledges of regard, to make him his devoted 
friend. His desire was to supply the place of 
Dion; to be lovedas Dionwas. Plato told him, 
that he would love him as mnch, when once he 
was as truly virtuous; but not before. Diony- 
sius inflamed with anger, one moment threat- 
ened the sage with death: and when Plato gazed 
with calm dignity upon the tempest of foolish 
passion, humiliated at the silent reproach, he 
took his hand, asked pardon for his violence, 
and almost wept that he had insulted him. Pla- 
to wished to depart; and againand again desired 
leave, which the monarch as often refused. At 
length a war broke out; and Dionysius was obli- 
ged to let the philosopher return. When he was 
about to embark, Dionysius said, “ Plato when 
thou art in the academy with thy philosophers, 
thou wilt speak ill of me.’’ ‘*‘ God forbid,”’ re- 
plied Plato, ‘‘that we have so much time to 
lose in the academy, as to talk of Dionysius.’’ 

The sage of Athens was away; and the vain 
Dionysius fancied that he could supply his place 
in the estimation of the learned, and emulate 
the beauty of his moral eloquence. He called 
together the most eminent philosophers of Italy, 
and held assemblies for discussion in his palace. 
He invited them to unfold the treasures of their 
wisdom; and when they had concluded, he rose 
and declaimed to them in imitation of Plato, 
and uttered what he recollected of his discourses, 
supposing that he had surpassed them, and com- 
pletely equalled him. But he discovered that 
the philosophers cherished a contempt for his 
oratorical displays, which they did not dare to 
express, but which some could scarce conceal— 
and his assemblies were not frequent. Dionysius 
felt the loss of Plato; and as the war was over, 
he wrote for him. Plato excused himself. He 

said, he was now an old man; and he could not 
confide in the promises of Dionysius. The mo- 
narch asserted, and vowed, his resolution to ad- 
here faithfully to his engagements. He em- 
ployed Archytas to write; and sent a galley with 
some of Plato’s friends, among whom was the 
philosopher Archidemus, who assured Plato of 
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the increased attachment of Dionysius to philo- 
sophy, and presented him with the following 


epistle. 
DIONYSIUS TO PLATO. 

‘*What I desire with the greatest ardor, is, 
that thou wouldst suffer thyself to be persuaded 
to come speedily into Sicily. I will do for Dion 
whatever thou shalt desire; for I am persuaded 
that thou wilt desire nothing, but what is just. 
To which I will always very readily submit. 
But if thou refuse to come, I declare to thee, 
that I never will do any thing that shall be 
agreeable to thee, either in the affairs of Dion, 
or in any thing else wherein thy interest is con- 
cerned.’’ 

Dion entreated Plato to go; and urged by 
friendship, in his seventieth year, Plato for the 
third time, set sail for Sicily. The people re- 
joiced at his arrival, for they hoped he might be 
instrumental in diminishing the oppression which 
they were forced to endure; and Dionysius, was 
of course, delighted. Plato urged the recall of 
Dion, and the restoration of his estates. But the 
tyrant refused to permit even the transmission 
of a portion of their revenues, to the exile. Pla- 
to justly indignant, demanded leave to be gone. 
Dionysius promised to order him a vessel; but put 
it off from day to day; and at length told Plato 
thatif he would continue with him one year 
longer, he would send Dion all his estate, pro- 
vided he would place it in Peloponnesus, or in 
Athens. That he should only enjoy the revenue 
of it; and should not have power to take away 
the principal, without the consent of Plato and 
his friends. ‘*I cannot trust him,’’ said Di- 
onysius, ‘*f am fearful that he will employ 
this money against me.’? Plato accepted the 
offer. But the monarch deceived him; and 
when the season for embarking was past, said 
that he would restore but the half of Dion’s es- 
tate. Plato was wearied and disgusted with his 
falsehood. But he was in thraldom. He could 
not depart without permission, and that permis- 
sion he was unable to obtain. For a cause which 
did honor to the sage, the anger of the fickle 
tyrant was kindled against him, and his life was 
endangered. Theodotus and Heraclides were 
falsely accused of a treasonable conspiracy.-- 
Their enemies were strong; and Plato espoused 
their interests with zeal. Dyonisius was willing 
to believe them guilty, and he resented the phi- 
losopher’s interference. He appointed Plato a 
lodging without the castle, in the midst of his 
guards; expecting, it is supposed, that the sol- 
diers, who were incensed against him for pro- 
posing to diminish their numbers and their pay, 
would embrace the opportunity of revenging 
themselves. Some Athenians warned the sage 
of his peril; and he immediately sent word to 
Archytas, who was at Tarentum. Archytas de- 
spatched a galley with thirty oars; and wrote to 
Dyonisius, reminding him of his repeated prom- 
ise, that Plato should be perfectly secure; and 
that he could not detain him, nor suffer the least 
indignity to be offered to him, without an open 
violation of his word; of which he had desired 
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him, and all men of honesty and honour, to be 
the guarantees. The tyrant was ashamed of his 
conduct; and Plato was allowed to depart. _ 

On his way to Athens, Plato passed through 
Peloponnesus; and found his friend Dion at the 
Olympic Games. To him he related the beha. 
viour of Dyonisius. ‘The warm feelings of Dion 
were roused; and he raised his arm, and swore 
that he would bé revenged on that despi- 
cable tyrant, for the injuries and insults he had 
heaped upon those who had benefited and never 
injured him—his venerated preceptor and him- 
self. Plato strove to divert him from this design. 
He predicted the miseres he would inevitably 
occasion; and when he found Dion fixed and de- 
termined, he told him that he must not expect 
his assistance or advice; for he had eat at the 
table of Dyonisius, and participated with him in 
the same sacrifices. He should consider these 
as obligations which ought not to be forgotten. 
Nevertheless, Dion was his pupil and his friend. 
He would therefore stand neuter. Always ready 
to undertake the functions of a mediator to re- 
concile them, and equally opposed to the de- 
signs of either, when the inteation was to de- 
stroy. 

Dion was successful. The exile overturned 
the tyrannical government, and drove out the 
tyrant. Those who wish a minute history of the 
revolution, may find it by turning to the pages 
of Plutarch which contain the life of Dion. It 
was stained with one crime—the murder of He- 
raclides. 

Dion was assassinated in the full tide of tri- 
umph, by Callippus the Athenian: and his friends 
and successors, in the turbulent condition ofthe 
country, were uncertain whether to revive the 
olé tyranny, or to re-establish the popular go- 
vernment. ‘Lhey wrote to Plato for his advice. 
He answered them and said, that a state would 
never be happy, either under a tyranny, or with 
too much liberty; that the desirable medium was 
to yield obedience to such as were themselves 
subject to the laws; that licentiousness and ser- 
vitude were -equally dangerous, and produced 
nearly the same effects; that the obedience which 
was given merely to men was always excessive, 
and as exorbitant as their lusts—that no mode- 
ration could exist, except in that obedience which 
is rendered unto God; who being always the same, 
always required the same things at the hands of 
his subjects, ‘That this alone could make na- 
tions happy and prosperous; and that they who 
would obey God, must obey the law. That 
the law was the God of wise men; and licen- 
tiousness, the deity of fools. ‘the philosopher 
drew up the form of a constitution for them; by 
which the principal power was to be exercised 
by thirty-five guardians or conservators of the 
laws, in conjunction with the Senate and the 
people. In the system of Plato, which was part- 
ly popular, and partly aristocratic, the aristo- 
cratic predominated. It was ingenious, and the- 
Oretically good; but like the constitution drawn 
up for one of our own states, by a great philoso- 
pher of later times, displayed more of the recluse 
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student, than the practical politician. The Cy- 
renians sent deputies to Plato, entreating him to 
come and legislate for them. Plato declined; 
telling them, ‘‘they ware too fond of riches; and 
that he did not believe that a people so eager 
after wealth, could be subject to the laws.’’ To 
a similar request of the Thebans, he also gavea 
refusal. ‘ Because they were too inimical to 
equality.’ 


Our long chapter of the life of Plato has now 
drawn to .a close. But there is not an incident 
in the life of such a man, however slight, that 
is not deserving of note. His morals shew how 
far the mightiest mind, unaided by a revelation 
from above can go, in search of the golden rule 
of right; how far the naked eye of reason can 
penetrate the clouds and darkness that rest upon 
the future. What high hopes and fond belief 
have arisen, and found a cherished home in the 
virtuous and expansive heart; but how doubts 
would sometimes intrude, and errors necessarily 
mingle there, Proving, that the great God was 
not without a witness among those whom we 
call the Heathen; that they were not left in the 
prison-house of ignorance; but that His spirit 
shone upon them, though in imperfect gleams, 
and that he wrote His name upon their souls 
with the finger of His love;—and demonstrating 
the value and necessity of that revelation, which 
all too much neglect, and some so much despise; 
which gives the humblest Christian a certainty 
of what the illustrious Plato could hope for, and 
believe to exist; but which all his study and re- 
search, all his untired thought and ceaseless per- 
severance, could not place beyond the reach 
of doubt ;—chilling, corroding, depressing doubt. 

The last years of Plato’s life were spent in the 
academy, in the midst of his disciples; he sur- 
vived his friend Dion about six years. 

*¢ How pure 
The grace, the gentleness of virtuous age! 
Though solemn, not austere; though wisely dead 
To passion, and the wildering dreams of hope, 
Not unalive 'o tenderness and truth,— 
The good old sage is honored and revered, 
And breathes upon the young limb’d race around, 
‘The gray and venerable charm of years: 
Nor,—sglory to the Power that tunes the heart 
Unto the spirit « f the time! are all 
The fancy and the flush of youth forgot: 
The meditative walk by wood or mead, 
The lull of streams, and language of the stars 
Heard in the heart alone,—the bosom-life 
Of all that beautified or graced his youth, 
Is sti!l to be enjoy’d, and hallow’d with 
‘The feelings fowing fiom a better world.” 

J.B. 8, 
ae 


The learned Menage, who was styled the 
Varro of France, has this acute observation on 
the writings of love and religion: ‘ Books of de- 
votion and those of love are alike bought. The 
only difference I find is, that there are more who 
read books of love than buy them, and there are 
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more who buy books of devotion than read 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE GAMESTER. 


The all-pervading influence of gaming, has 
been descanted on by multitudes of authors; it 
were needless therefore to say, that to it, reputa- 
tion, wealth, and all the ties by which mankind 
are bound, are sacrificed. But in illustration” 
thereof, the following confession of a gamester, 
may suffice. 

he report of a pistol alarmed the inmates of 
the house where lodged the once happy and vir- 
tuous Courtland. Proceeding to his room, they 
discovered him on the floor; the instrument of 
death in his hand, and the upper portion of his 
face dreadfully shattered. Life was extinct, and 
the spirit had taken its flight to an unknown 
land; that portion of the features, which could 
be recognised, shewed despair mingled with hor- 
ror, as though he did not ‘dare to live, yet 
feared to die.” The following manuscript found 
on his table, while it explains the cause of this 
suicide, shows the seductive influence of this pas- 
sion. 

“ Beware of gaming; tis the cankerworm of 
human happiness, which, fastening on the heart 
of man, leaves not its hold until it has destroyed 
all the ties of fellowship and love. For it, the 
infatuated victim resigns the share of happiness 
allotted him in this world, and makes shipwreck 
of his future hopes. Like the wily serpent, which 
by degrees draws the unconscious bird within its 
reach, this brings its victims to that despair 
which death alone can relieve. He that ap- 
proaches within the vortex of this maelstrom, 


_ rarely returns to tell the horrors of the scene. 


And for the few who are so fortunate, reflection 
generally comes too late ; it comes only when the 
wretch is stripped of all which endears him to life. 
In the hope that some, ere yet it be too late, may 
by the following recital of my life, be warned 
and saved from ruin, 1 am induced to write the 
following events; a said memento of my former 
hopes, and of my present deep despair. 

** Born in affluence, and nursed in the lap of in- 
dulgence, my youth passed devoid of care, and 
want was known only as an evil to which some 

ortion of mankind were subject, but from which, 
T fondly imagined I was exempt; well had it 
been, if with superior advantages, 1 had chosen 
rather to excel in virtue than in vice, and happy 
1 should now be, if 1 had listened to the voice 
of reason in preference to the mandates of pas- 
sion. I had scarcely passed my minorship when 
I was married to Mary Vesey. A woman who 

ossessed every requisite to make me happy; 

ut who died broken hearted, occasioned by my 
vices and cruel neglect. Shortly after our mar- 
riage we removed to the metropolis, and during 
two years, our days glided on in happiness unal- 
loyed by care. The birth of two children during 
that period, tended (if aught could tend thereto) 
to unite our hearts more firmly. 

.““ But perfect bliss is not the lot of mortals, and 
well were it for man, if he did not dash his cup 
of happiness by his follies and vices. It was at 
the expiration of this time that I entered a gam- 
bing house, (or as it is appropriately termed) a 
hell. I merely went as a spectator, but in a 
short time became so infatuated as to stake some 

money; and with jt staked my character and 
happiness forever, Ina short time I became a 
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professed black leg, and for gaming. neglected 
my family and my peaceful home. Often when 
returning late at night, my Mary has bid me wel- 
come once more, and gently chid me for thus 
forsaking her, I have repulsed her attentions, 
and wrung her heart with anguish at my brutal 
conduct. 

“Why should 1 pursue this subject further? 
Why enter into details which serve but to shew 
that if there is aught which can effectually dry up 
‘the millk of human kindness’ in the breast of 
man, it is this infernal vice of gaming? Why at- 
tempt to show man transformed to a devil, be- 
reft of every feeling which exalts human nature, 
and by this most hideous monster, debased be- 
fow the level of the brute creation? Suffice it to 
say, my wife lingered for a while and then died; 
murdered by him who should have been her 
consolation and her strength. 

** Like a fair flower, on which refreshing dews 
ne’er descend, and from which the genial light of 
the sun is hid,she came to an untimely end; she 
died, blessing him who caused ‘her death, but 
who, alas, was too far advanced in guilt to heed 
her dying admonitions. I hurried on in my ca- 
reer of vice with varying success, until last night 
when by one fatal throw allI possessed was irre- 
trievably lost. 

“Life has become a burden to me, and death 
would be a welcome visiter could my conscience 
acquit me of the ruin of both souls and bodies of 
my fellow mortals. It is with horror that | 
hasten to the recital of the death of a few of my 
victims. One young man who possessed a 
princely fortune dded to an amiable disposition, 
and virtues which rendered him the idol of his 
relatives and acquaintances, was by my means 
decoyed into a hell and ruined. Poison ended 
his mortal sufferings; he died, detested by those 
who once loved him, despised by her. who once 
did call him hers. 

“The second was one, who by industry had 
amassed a little sum, and was in high expecta- 
tion of his future fortune. But I hke an evil 
genius laid wait for his destruction, and for ever 
crushed his hopes. The scorpion sting of con- 
science aroused him too late to preserve him 
from ruin, and suicide was the consequence. 
Three days since he was dragged from the river, 
a loathsome corpse, whilst 1 have the misery to 
know that J was the cause. 

“ These are but a small, very small portion of 
my victims. Like a devil incarnate, 1 daily de- 
vised means to destroy the thoughtless and un- 
wary. For this hellish purpose, I studied with a 
zeal worthy of a better cause. I became expert 
in this business to such a degree, that one of my 
companions remarked, ‘ it was sufficient for me 
to louk at a man, to ensure his Joss.’ Thus was 
I made with too much truth, to resemble the fa- 
bled Basilisk. : ; 

**Q, could he who is but just commencing his 
career of vice, unveil the future, and see in 
their dread reality, the scenes depicted on my 
mind, he would shun it as he would a noxious 


t animal, instead of caressing it as though it were 


achild. But the die is cast, for although 1 fear 
to die, yet can I not live; and though shudder 
at rushing on the mysteries of an unknown land, 
my burden is insupportable; and my doom 18 
fixed, I die. 
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«Farewell, O blessed light of heaven; fare- 
well all ye who once were my friends; farewell 
to all those scenes wherein I once trod with de- 
light, but from which my crimes estranged me. 
1 forsook ye all for the dice and cards, and they 
pare been my ruin; they will make me a sui- 
cide.” 

As nothing is mentioned in this manuscript re- 
specting his children, I will merely add, that on 
the demise of their mother, they were educated 
by some distant relations, and are now well pro- 
vided for. May they live happier and more 
virtuous than their father, may they avoid the 
rock on which he split; may they die not as a 
a coward, afraid to live, but in peace, respected 
and lamented. EUSTACE. 


ene nce 


TO LUCINDA, 
Whom I knew in her day of brilliant bloom and in 


the hour of her blasted beanty—undone, unhappy and 
forsaken. 


When first I saw thee in the May of youth and mental 
grace, 

And gazed upon thy fairy form and angel featured face; 

There was a gush of feeling and a glimpse of years 
gone by, 

For Heaven was shining on my soul, from thy large 
azure eye. 


The thought of youthful pleasures and a thousand faces 
seen 

Came up before my vision like a dream of beauty’s 
queen; 

Like — o’er my bosom came a glow of glad de- 
light. 

As bright and blessed as the beam that makes that bil- 
low bright. 


The tones of thy rich voice so like the sounds of lutes 
and lyres, 

Came o’er my soul like melody far o’er a lake expires; 

And as they died upon my ear seem’d like forgotten 
souuds, 

That oft recall the images of memory’s utmost bounds. 


0 yes I hung upon those tones with such enraptured air, 

That the hopes of years departed and their happiness 
were there; 

The light of other scenes and all the brilliance of the 
past 

Seem’d now upon thy face in one united lustre cast. 


So deeply, so devotedly I gazed upon thy brow, 

'hy image stamp’d upon my soul, [ even worship now; 

The only object { could gaze upon and never tire, 

And for that each insatiate glance increas’d the eye’s 
esire, 


The crimson blush that mantled on thy cheek when 
first we met, 

So like the glow of Heaven when the light of day hath 
set; 

That blush not onl gave an added beauty to thy skin, 

But glow’d on the heviecs of a Heavenly soul within. 


Yes, like a crystal dew-drop in the bell-cup of a flow’r, 

nv wel saw enshrined within thy blue eye at that 
our; 

8o pure, so assionleas, so void of even a shade of shame, 

Tet sary ike a breath puss’d o’er the polish of thy 
ame. 


0 would that I eould see thee now in all thy mental 
grace 
And gaze as I have poy upon thy fascinating face; 
0 — that I could see thee now as pure as thou wert 
en 


The glory of thy own sex, and the angel of the men. 


TS LUCINDA—A DREAM, 


‘. 


, But O how bleeds my heart to think of thy unhappy 
fate, 
How could I gaze upon thee now in thy degraded state; 
A soul of shame, a faded form where beauty lingers yet, 
Thou art now left to weep o’er what thou wert when 
first we met. 


When last I saw thee, O how changed—the spoiler had 
beén there, 

The a had faded on thy cheek, tho’ thou wert still as 
air; 

But O polluted, lost to all in other days thou’dst been, 

‘Thon wert now left a piteous wreck of sorrow and of 
s1n. 24 

And when of thy ‘kind father’s health I ask’d with 
thoughtless tongue, 


How did thy guilty bosom heave, how was thy sad soul 
wrung; ' 

As witha streaming face thy tongue in trembling ac- 
cents cried, 


My sins have broke my father’s heart, and for my shame 
he died. 


O how I sigh’d to think that one so beautiful should fall, 

To mark the change—so lovely once, and now the scorn 
of all; : 

And could I wash thy shame away, and draw the poi- 
son’d dart, 

I'd make thee pure as first we met, ay pure in soul and. 
heart. 


But O, what man so dead to shame, so dead to beauty’s 
tears 

Could make thee thus a wreck of all that love and life 
endears; 

If there is punishment or pain beyond the gloomy grave, 

It sure will scathe the guilty wretch, who could, and 
would-not save. MILFORD BARD. 


* 


eS 


A DREAM. 


Brachiaque intendens, prendique et prendere certans 
Nil nisi cedentes infelix arripit auras. 

As 1 sat musing upon the fame which many 
great characters had acquired, and which they 
so well deserved, I fell into a deep slumber. My 
thoughts, however, flowed on in the same chan- 
nel, but became more fanciful as they found 
themselves no longer awed by reason, nor re- 
strained by truth. : 

I dreamed that I was seated in a gallery, above 
a long table, upon which was to be given a feast 
to all the great men of genius and learning whom 
Time, in his career, had exhibited to the view of 
a grateful and admiring world. 

The hall, which was spacious and lofty, was 
supported by pillars moulded in the varying archi- 
tecture of diferent ages, their bases ornamented 
with the full-sized statues of far-famed sages and 
of heroes. Below me I saw the statues of Brutus 
and Cassius, their faces fronting towards the top 
of the table, their-right hands extended towards 
each other, and firmly united together. Opposite 
to them I recognised, by his mutilated right arm, 
and the enthusiastic spirit of defiance with which 
he seemed to threaten a warlike group which 
surrounded him, the spirited and youthful figure 
of Mutius Sczevola, one of the devoted band of 
three hundred Romans. Next followed a figure 
of gigantic height: his dress seemed nearly Ro- 
man, but, by the great length of his basket-hilte 
sword, and the rampant lion on his shield, I knew 
him to be the famous Scottish chief, Sir William 
Wallace. His undaunted look suited well with 








those around him, and his frame seemed formed 
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for endless hardships and fatigues. Near him, 
and as if contemplating the latter, stood erect the 
figures of Hampden and Sydney. The expres- 
sive energy of a statue, in white marble, of the 
great Spartan chief, Leonidas, was strongly con- 
trasted with the milder air and more placid dig- 
nity of Euclid, of Archimedes, and of Plato, 
whose countenances, in succession, seemed to 
gaze with awe and reverence upon a long line of 
aged Egyptian philosophers, whose colossal sta- 
tues appeared to rise in magnitude towards the 
end of the hall. 

Scarcely had 1 time to gaze in silent wonder 
upon these time-worn monuments of Egyptian 
grandeur, when, suddenly, dinner being an- 
nounced, I thought I beheld Homer and Shak- 
pec advance towards the head of the table. 

omer seemed at first at a loss whether to take 

ossession of the highest seat; but, when laying 

is cap and mantle aside, when Shakspeare be- 
heid his silver beard and reverend appearance, he 
at once assisted him into the chair; at which the 
old bard seemed more flattered than by the tumul- 
tuous acclamations of all the rest. Shakspeare 
then seated himself opposite to him. Sir Isaac 
Newton next entered, composed and benignant ; 
then Pope, who placed himself behind Homer’s 
chair, until the reverend ancient, who was look- 
ing for him round the table, seated him, with the 
greatest attention, next to himself. Thompson 
next entered, leading in Milton. Horace, Ana- 
creon, Le Sage, Cervantes, Swift, Ovid, Addison, 
Prior, Dryden, Virgil, Burns, Ferguson, Ram- 
say, Goldsmith, and Gay, had found each other 
out in the ante-chamber, and entered altogether 
in a lively and rather noisy manner; but, upon 
seeing Homer and Shakspeare, they were much 
embarrassed. Horace first recovered himself, 
and, having made himself known, in a graceful 
and polite manner introduced each of them indi- 
vidually. Homer received them with the great- 
est respect, and an arch nod of recognition from 
Shakspeare put them again entirely at their 
ease. Next followed a long train of historians, 
headed by Hume, Gibbon, Buchanan, and Ro- 
bertson, each carrying a pencil and memorandum 
book, by which I understood, that they came 
rather to listen than to speak. Although silent 
themselves, they were treated with the greatest 
respect by the rest of the company. I was sur- 
rised to see that each historian, as he sat down, 
inclined his head in salutation to Shakspeare, as 
if for some benefit or favour received. After 
these entered Smollet and Sterne; and next a 
few dramatic writers, Otway, Home, Moliere, 
Farquhar, Garrick, and Sheridan. These, upon 
their entrance, were saluted by a loud cheer 
from the windows of the hall, which, upon inspec- 
tion, were found to contain a great number of 
starving comedians, amongst whom the veteran 
Macklin was so busy in his plaudits that he at- 
tracted the attention of Shakspeare, who re- 
ew he might be brought down amongst 
em. This so enraged a few of the more emi- 
nently seated among the rest that a slight hiss 
was heard; at which awful and well-known sound 
the knights of the burning lamps were seen to 
disappear in the greatest consternation. Le Sage 
first perceived it, and, having explained the phe- 
nomenon to the rest, a loud laugh was heard from 
every one at table, excepting Homer and Sir 
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Isaac Newton; for, just at that moment, Sir Isase 
had pushed a skewer through the centre of an 
orange, to represent the motion of the earth 
round its own axis, and also rotind the sun, at 
which discovery Homer seemed much astonished, 
and was going to describe it in suitable Verse, 
when a hint from Pope, that 1t would require 
translation, prevented him. 


The feast was composed of a variety of dishes 
from various parts of the earth, and of various 
ages and nations; and the scene that now lay 
stretched before my wondering imagination was 
beyond measure fanciful and imposing. The 
splendour of the banquet, the brilliancy of the 
lights, the dignity of the guests, the astonishment 
and silent attenuon of the spectators, conspired 
to fill my mind with delight, mixed with a kind 
of fearful expectation. 


Scarcely had I time to contemplate it, when 
suddenly I beheld Homer rise up, supported by 
Pope. A solemn silence ensued, when the hoary 
poet, whilst the laurel trembled on his brow, 
toasted “* Liberty.” A general burst of admira- 
tion resounded from every corner of the room. A 
tear which had long trembled in Burns’s eye, now 
ran rapidly down his cheek. The conversation 
became spirited and particular. Pope and Ho- 
mer, Horace and Burns, Shakspeare and Le 
Sage, Ferguson, Goldsmith and Gay, Thompson, 
Ramsay, and Milton, Anacreon and Ovid, now 
retired into social converse. Wit and humour 
flowed freely. Shakspeare was wild, Horace 
gay, Milton sublime, Virgil descriptive, Pope 
polite and easy, Burns fanciful, Le Sage keen. 
The goblets were quickly passed. Shakspeare 
toasted “ Genius,’ Horace “ Taste,” Sterne 
** Sensibility,’ and Burns, although Ferguson 
pulled him by the sleeve, could not be restrained 


{from toasting “ his native land; wpon which 
| Homer shook him by the hand, and swore that 





| 





poetry and patriotism ought never to be divided. 
The joy and happiness of the party were com- 
plete; when I thought I beheld two sweet female 
figures arraved in loose white robes, enterthe hall. 
A wreath of ever-living laurel was bound round 
the brows of the one, the other carried in her 
right hand a slender branch of the green olive 
tree. By these symbols I recognised the forms 
of Fame and of Peace. Having advanced, hand 
in hand, into the middle of the hall, the former, 
smiling graciously upon Pope, exclaimed, 
* Hail, bards triumphant! born in happier days, 
Th’ immortal heirs of universal praise, 
Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down enlarging as they flow; 
Nations unborn your mighty names shall! sound, 
And worlds applaud, which must not yet be found.” 
The hum of admiration which followed these 
words roused me gently from my slumber, and 
gradually before my awakened senses the vsswoR 
melted away. 


a ee 


TraceEpy.—It is undeniable, that the history 
of man affords the finest subjects for the tragiw 
muse. What dramatic imagination, for instance, 
could have conceived any thing approaching © 
so rich and impressive a finale to the tragedy of 
*‘Napoleon,” as his expiation on the reek 0 
Helena? 
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KING’S PALACE, PIMLICO, ENGLAND. 

Perseverance is certainly a praise-worthy qua- 
lity, yet like other good things-of the sort, is 
rarely possessed to the extent to which it is ca- 
pable of being serviceable. It is frequently at- 
tended with care, anxiety and trouble, but the 
satisfaction we enjoy when reaping the fruits of 
our labor, is abundant compensation. But for this 
single quality, the world would be far behind its 
present standing in literature, religion, science, 
and improvements. The unceasing exertions of 
men of talents, amid the greatest difficulties, and 
under the most discouraging circumstances—the 
philanthropic disregard of the sneers and frowns 
of the ignorant and the sceptical—and the cool 
forbearance exercised when persecuted and op- 
pressed, have placed us where we are—almost 
on the topmost round of the ladder reared 
against honor, wealth, and glory. Perseverance 
is therefore the most successful weapon which 
can be wielded in any cause, of what nature so- 
ever it may be. 

But, when it is unsuccessful—then, indeed, is 
the individual deserving of commiseration. To 
find our most zealous exertions thrown back upon 
us by the force of circumstances, and when the 
time arrives when they, of necessity, can be no 
longer pursued and followed up, the prospect 
black dreary, and dismal—certainly places us in 
a situation not in the least enviable. In such 
situations are men sometimes placed, and the 
why and the wherefore of these paragraphs will 
be conclusively shown, wken we have stated 
that it is our lamentable lot to be so situated at 
this time. We have made every possible exer- 
tion to procure an authentic description of the 
cut of the Kina@’s Pauace, but without suc- 
cess. The drawing from which this cut was ta- 
ken, was unaccompanied by any description, and 
having searched books and libraries, print-shops 
and the archives of atheneums and reading 
rooms, until perseverance itself was fatigued, 
we were at last compelled to indite these re- 
marks, in lieu of more appropriate matter. 

We may, however, be permitted to remark, 
that the buildings are spacious and elegant, and 
are situated on one of the most beautiful spots 

» 2 England. The distance from the great me- 
tropolis is short. A lake fronts the buildings, 
affording picturesque scenery, and pleasant walks 
on its shores. The Palace is the usual retreat 
of the King, during the vacation of Parliament, 
in the summer season. 








THE PIAZZA DI SAN MARCO, VENICE. 

The Piazza di San Marco contains within its 
limits the most magnificent and striking edifices 
in Venice, and presents to the eye of the travel- 
ler a picture of no common interest. 

In traversing the area of the Piazza di San 
Marco, the mind of the stranger is almost con- 
founded with the varied recollections which it 
presents. The centre of an imperious republic 
—the great mart of Europe for so many centu- 
ries—the inner shrine of the temple of pleasure 
—-the scene of many a dark intrigue, and of 
23 : 
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many a deed of blood ‘and violence—in every 
point of view it offers associations more striking 
than any other city of Christendom can afford. 

The sea, that emblem of uncertainty, 

Changed: not so fast for many and many an age 

As this small spot... To-day ’twas full of masks, 
And lo! the madness of the carniyal, 

The monk, the nun, the holy legate, masked, 
To-morrow came the scaffold and the wheel; 

And he died there by torch-light, bound and gagg’d, 
Whose name and érime they knew not. 

When Venice was the principal mart of the 
civilized world, the Place of St. Mark was cele- 
brated for the singularity of the scene which it 
presented in the varied assemblage of persons 
from every quarter of the globe. Evelyn: was 
struck with the spectacle. ‘‘Nor was I jess sur- 
prised with the strange variety of the several 
nations which were seen every day in the streets 
and piazzas—Jews, Turks, Armenians, Persians, 
Moors, Greeks, Sclavonians; some with their 
targets and bucklers, and all in their native 
fashions, negotiating in this famous emporium, 
which is always crowded with strangers.”? © 

But the palace of St. Mark was not celebratéd 
only as the great mart of Christendom; for there 
did not exist in any city of Europe a spét of 
ground so devoted and dedicated to pleasure as 
the spice enclosed within its arcades. Deprived 
as Venice is of any other considerable portion 
of the terra firma, the Piazza is the only place 
in which the population can assemble for the 
purposes of public festivity and enjoyment.— 
Here were celebrated all the great triumphs of 
the state; and here were represented those cha- 
racteristic national ceremonies with which the 
Venetian government was accustomed to stimu- 
late the energies of its citizens. The effects of 
this system are even yet visible in the demeanor 
and expressions of the people, while the pageants 
which reminded them of their former glories 
have passed away. A Venetian of the lower 
ranks threatening to avenge himself upon his 
neighbor will exclaim, ‘*I will make a war of Can- 
dia upon him.’’ One of the most singular of the 
public spectacles exhibited in the Piazza di San 
Marco was the annual tribute of the patriarch 
of Aquileia. During the twelfth century, in the 
time of the doge Michieli the Second, or aceord- 
ing to some authorities of Angelo Partitiato, the 
patriarch of Aquileia having ventured to oppose 
the republic was made prisoner. In order to 
obtain his liberty he submitted to the payment 
of a singular tribute, which for centuries, as the 
period of its annual payment arrived, excited the 
pride and the derision of the Venetians. He én- 
gaged yearly to despatch to Venice a bull and 
twelve hogs, which were supposed to represént 
the patriarch and his twelve canons. After be 
ing paraded through the city, the animals’wer 
led to the Place of St. Mark, where their head 
were cut off in the presence of the doge, and their 
quarters distributed amongst the people. In the 
course of time, for the sake as it is said of dig- 
nifying the spectacle, two more bulls were sub- 
stituted for the hogs. In the early part of the 
last century the ‘ceremony was still continued, 
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and was witnessed by our countryman, Mr. 
Wright. 
_ ©The grand shows are in the piazetta, just 
before the doge’s palace. One of them looks 
more like an execution than a diversion, or ’tis, 
if you please, a pompous piece of butchery. A 
decollation of three bulls, which are led there in 
reat state, surrounded with the bombardieri, 
alberdiers, and a world of other armed attend- 
anis; drums beating and trumpets sounding be- 
fore them. Those that perform the feat have a 
great sword of three or four inches broad; some 
assistan!s hold the head and others the tail of 
the animal, which, besides keeping him steady, 
(for there is no block under,) puts the parts of 
the neck to the full stretch, and with one blow 
the executioner separates the head from the 
body.” 

The story-tellers, so popular in Italy, the le- 
gitimate descendants of the minstrels and jon- 
gieurs of the middle ages, have always found a 
ready and delighted audience in the Piazza di S. 
Marco. Even yet, though much of the spirit 
which used to animate these exhibitions has va- 
nished, a crowd of eager auditors may still be 
seen listening tothe marvellous rel: tions. With 
crossed arms and eyes fixed upon the ground, 
the Venetians form a silent circle roundthe nar- 
rator, while at their feet children of every age 
seat themselves in attitudes of equal attention. 
The skilful artist, having securec the sympathy 
of his audience, works up his story to its catas- 
trophe, which often consists in the casting away 
of a poniard, or the angry rejection of a letter, 
an act which he imitates by throwing his hat 
among the crowd, who are expected to return it 
filled with a remuneration suitable to the interest 
which its owner has excited. 

Among the diversions formerly exhibited inthe 
Piazzi di San Marco was the barbarous sport of 
bull-baiting, not as practised in the Spanish bull- 
fights, but more nearly resembling the barbarous 
exhibitions of our own country. ‘‘On the Sun- 
day following,’’ says Mr. Wright, ‘‘the doge’s 
palace was become a perfect amphitheatre for 
the Caccia del Tauro, in plain English, a bull- 
baiting. The poor animal is turned loose into 
the court of the palace, and an unmerciful num- 
ber of dogs at once set upon him, You see 
dogs, bulls, and barkerollo all in a heap toge- 
ther, within his serenity’s court; but thisis to be 
taken as another instance of the Venetian liber- 
ty, where the meanest of the people may make 
thus free with their prince.’’ Baretti has de- 
scribed a similar spectatle at Ancona. It ap- 
pears that the Corsican dogs, which were ac- 
counted the fiercest in Italy were employed in 
this sport. 

A singular spectacle, formerly exhibited in the 
Piazza di San Marco, is said to have been pecu- 
liar to the Venetians. A number of men, skilled 
in the exercise, build themselves up, with the 
assistance of poles placed upon their shoulders, 
into a living pile or pyramid, consisting of four 
or five rows rising one above another. The num- 
ber of persons in each tier or story is of course 
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less than in that immediately beneath it, so that 
the weight of each tier becomes less as the py- 
ramid rises. ‘The summit is generally formed of 
a little boy, who at last leaps down into the arms 
of one of the men below, and the whole body is 
in the same manner dissolved. 

Addison has mentioned this exhibition as illus- 
trating a passage in Claudian: 

Men piled on men in active leaps arise, 
And build the breathing fabric to the skies; 
A sprightly youth above the topmost row 
Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the show. 
— 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
RUIN, OR THE LOTTERY. 

In the April of 18—I visited New York, in 
company with several young gentlemen of the 
most noble and animated dispositions. One of 
them, to whom I was united in the warmest ties 
of friendship, was an open-minded, generous be- 
ing, possessing an inexhaustible fund of anec- 
dote, added to the most brilliant and vivid man- 
ner of relating them, | think, I had ever heard. 
Merry Joe was the genuine and never-tiring spi- 
rit of our delightful excursion. Never did hours 
glide so swiftly away, or wear with more be- 
coming dignity the gladdening smile of happi- 
ness, than when sauntering arm-in-arm with my 
merry friend towards the Battery, to inhale the 
invigorating sea breeze, or lending an attentive 
ear to his instructive drolleries. We participa- 
ted to the full in all the rational amusements 
which the city afforded, without one moment 
reflecting that the bright aspect of pleasure might 
be succeeded by the lowering brow of disap- 
pointment. ’Twas even so on this occasion. 

On the evening of the 23d of the same month, 
as I was standing near the Park, waiting for my 
friend, who had gone opposite to purchase some 
trifling article of dress, | was accosted by a very 
pretty boy, seemingly in his eighth or ninth year. 
In the humble tone of poverty, he implored 
me to bestow a few cents, to procure bread for 
his little sisters, and medicine for his poor sick 
mother. 

‘* Heavens!’’ said I, ‘‘your mother sick, and 
no nourishment to strengthen, or medicine to 
relieve her?’? ‘ Indeed, it’s true, sir,” was the 
reply. ‘* Have you a father?”? ‘Oh, yes, sir; 
but he’s at home drunk,’’? answered the lad, 
with a simplicity that showed him to be uncon- 
scious of having acted wrong by thus innocently 
exposing to a stranger his father’s blasted repu- 
tation. 

‘‘Here,’’ said I, ‘‘take this purse.” ‘*What! 
all, sir??? ‘*Yes, but be careful you do not lose 
it.”? Oh, I will, sir,” he exclaimed, his heart 
overflowing with joy at this unlooked for aid.— 
‘God will bless you for this,’? continued he, and 
the tear of gratitude moistened his eye as he de- 
parted. 

I felt sensibly affected to think that one so 
young should thus be thrust forth, by an unfeel- 
ing drunkard, to beg enough from the cold hand 
of charity to supply the wants of a helpless mo- 
ther. Wet there be such, thought I, who wear 
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the human form, who have not souls to appre- 
ciate the sacredness of woman’s virtue, who pass 
over with contempt and negligence her love.— 
Yes, those who should guard her from the world’s 
reproach, too often prove the first to lay her in 
the dust. While these thoughts occupied my 
mind, I kept the youth in sight through the rail- 
ing of the Park until my friend rejoined me. I 
hastily recounted the affair to him, (for my curi- 
osity was aroused to ascertain more of this un- 
fortunate family,) promising to be at the hotel 
by twelve. So bidding him good night, I soon 
gained upon the lad, following in silence through 
numerous dark and winding streets, until he en- 
tered the door of a lonely delapicated dwelling, 
forgetting in his joyous haste to close it. Un- 
observed, I approached near enough to hear and 
see all that passed. In one corner of the room, 
on a low bed, lay a female, whose pale, ema- 
ciated features, and sunken eyes, betrayed the 
most poignant grief. On the floor lay two lovely 
girls, reposing in undisturbed tranquillity. At 
the bed side stood a small pine table, with a so- 
litary lamp, its dim rays but imperfectly showing 
the misery that hovered o’er its impoverished 
inmates. Near the table, with folded arms and 
hat drawn over his face, sat a man muttering to 
himself, entirely regardless of all around him.— 
The sound of the boy’s footsteps aroused him 
from his stupor for an instant, and casting a 
glance towards the door, he quickly resumed his 
former sullen posture, without uttering a word. 
‘* Mother,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ here’s money for 
you.” ‘*Money!”? cried the villain, bounding 
from his seat, ‘‘where! where is it!’? and with 
the fury of a fiend he tore the purse from the 
hand of the frightened boy, exclaiming with a 
frenzied laugh, ‘‘there is yet a chance lett to re- 
trieve my ruined fortunes; to-morrow’s lottery 
will’’—~**Sanford!’” interrupted a broken voice, 
‘‘do not, for the love of angels, leave me thus! 
Look on this care-worn, weakened frame, re- 
duced to this debilitated state through your 
unnatural depravity. Look onthese slumbering 
innocents, and if you still would hold the name 
of man, or have me think your heart has yet one 
gleam of affection playing around it, you can- 
not, will not desert me now!’’ He hesitated— 
then gazing with a bitter smile, upon his sufler- 
ing wife, he rushed into the street, his corroded 
bosom closing to the melting cry of pity.’’ San- 
ford—he’s gone. He heeds me not. 'Qh may 
the curse of a , no, no, I wili not repay his 
former kindness with a curse; I’ll pray for him. 
Father of mercy, protect him from the baneful 
influence of the tempter’s voice, guard him from 
the exhilirating delusion of the gambler’s haunts, 
and oh! steep his soul in the refreshing pool of 
repentance, until it be subdued and moulded to 
thy sacred will! may he ;’? she could no 
more; she sunk back exhausted upon the bed. 
Heartless monster, thought I, as he glided from 
my view, thou can’st never escape the justice 
of Heaven for this unfeeling act. I could hold 
no longer—I entered the room with a desire, if 
possible, of mitigating the sorrow of this broken- 
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hearted wife: her lips were still moving in silent 
prayer, for the preservation of her profligate 
husband. ‘* Mother, mother!’ said the boy as 
I advanced towards him, *‘here’s the kind gen- 
tleman who gave me the purse.” Raising herself 
and looking on me long and steadfastly, she 
seemed in doubt. Heaven's! what was my sur- 
prise, when she pronounced my name! When 
drawing her withered hand across her eyes, as 
if to assure herself of the reality, she exclaimed, 
‘It is, ’tis he! O Danvers, to see ‘me thus!’” 
‘*Good heavens! I know that voice—it must be 
Mary.”—** What!”’ cried I, ‘* is this all that re- 
mains of the once blooming Mary Markly! the 
admiration of man, the pride and envy of her 
sex, now sick and friendless, surrounded by 
poverty and desolation!’’ ‘* Alas! tis too true,” 
she replied, “but, Danvers, how knew you that I 
was here, who directed you?”’ “ Providence,” 
I replied, ‘*and gave me your child for a 
guide. Mary, has your husband done this?’ 
continued I, seating myself upon the chair 
which had been occupied by Sanford. ‘* He 
has,’? was the reply, * but the Lottery first 
caused his ruin—if my strength permit, you 
shall know all’’—requesting me to hand her 
a drink of water, she proceeded. ** Something 
more than a year after your father’s family quit- 
ted our neighborhood for Louisville, I became 
acquainted with Sanford, he was just of age, 
handsome, and in possession of a large capital 
in cash, beside a lucrative business. He was 
attentive, and of insinuating manners, and soon 
gained my affections. I considered my depen- 
dant situation with my aunt disagreeable. He 
proposed marriage, and I accepted the offer.— 
The first three years passed very happily indeed, 
then it was that he began to associate with the 
most dissolute young men of the city, and allur- 
ed by the fascinating delusion of being equally 
successful with others, he embarked largely in 
the Lottery. He was successful for a time, but 
like others, he shared destruction. For three 
or four drawings he received something more 
than his venture, it was a flattering inducement, 
his mind was bewildered, it propelled him for- 
ward; avarice, supplanted generosity, like the 
smooth smile of the seducer, its golden promises 
coiled round his inexperienced heart—it drove 
him to venture again and again, until he became 
a bankrupt. The little that remained supported 
us for a short time, at length, reduced to the 
last extremity, he hurried to the gambling table; 
dissipation rapidly ensued, transforming the kind 
husband into a loathsome and execrable brute. 
Oh, Danvers, forgive this hasty indignation, I 
could not help it, I meant it not.’’ Fearing that 
she would exert herself too much, I requested 
her to compose herself to sleep, promising to re- 
main until Sanford returned. Satisfied with this 
assurance, and overcome with fatigue, she soon 
sunk into a refreshing sleep—the boy slept like- 
wise. I trimmed the lamp, and sat musing onthe 
singular events of the day, when my meditations 
were interrupted by the eound of a voice as if 
in anger. I hastened to the door, it was San- 

























































































ford, intoxicated. I saw him reel, and ere I could 
render him assistance, he fell with dreadful 
force, and the sharp point of a stone entered his 
forehead—his groans penetrated my very soul— 
I raised him up with difficulty, and supported 
him towards the step, then turning suddenly 
upon me with a vacant stare, he grasped me 
near the throat, dragging me after him with al- 
most superhuman strength. His reason had 
fled. The children awakened by the noise, ran 
to their wretched mother for protection. The 
warm blood was streaming down his face—a chill 
of horror ran through my veins as he pointed to 
the bed, exclaiming, ‘ There, she is cold—see 
how her little ones cling to her—you murdered 
her—the last game was won by you—you gave 
me this blow—I want enough to buy a Ticket, 
and J’ll have it too!’ Then seizing a knife from 
the table, in an instant it was above my breast, 
I struggled hard—the blood gushed over his eyes 
—I heard a rattling in his throat, and as the 
knife descended, I stepped aside, and he drop- 
ped dead at my feet! Mary folded her arms 
around her little ones and wept. She gazed in 
agony on the sickening corpse of her husband, 
whose soul was thus untimely ushered into the 
awful presence of an offended God! seared with 
the blackest crimes. The next day I saw the 
remains of Sanford committed to the earth. I 
_ had Mary and her children removed to a com- 
fortable boarding house, and returned to the 
Hotel to the joy of my friends, whose sprightly 
conversation partially obliterated the impression 
which Sanford’s death had made upon my heart. 
POOR TOM. 


—ge-—— 
HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


ODE XVIl.—TO THE UNKNOWN, 
**Velox amcenum seepe Lucritilem,” &c. 


The active horses cleared the road, 
The wheels reyolved, the axles glow’d, 
When I with joy resign’d 
The noise and bustle of the streets, 
The clouds ef dust and sultry heats, 
‘To pass an hour in those retreats 
So suited to my mind, 


‘O Manayunk!—tho’ coarse thy name, 

Tho’ little known as yet to fame, 
Thou art to me as dear 

As scenes by early memory traced 

Del'ghtful visions!—uneffaced 

By wandering thro’ a gloomy waste, 
Oppress’d with grief and care. 


And thou, unknown! —whom there I met, 
Saw, heard, and never can forget, 
How shalt thou be address’d, 
Who, like a deity appear’d, 
To be a moment seen and heard, 
To be by loveliness endear’d, 
But be a transient guest! 


Now weeks and months around have roll’d, 
And I no more that form behold, 
W bat e’re the cause may be; 
Can Manayunk delight no more? 
Its grassy waiks, the river’s roar, 
And all i deem’d so fair before— 
Have now no ~harms for me, 
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And none for you; for day by day 
The stage-coach rattles on its way, 
Its passengers I view, 
See many a sweet, expressive face, 
And many a form of wond’rous grace 
But, disappointed still, —I trace 
No vestiges of you, 


Fair being! —whosoe’er thon art, 

That so couldst move a stubborn heart 
With instantaneous power; 

If chance should bring before your eyes 

These verses, (probably unwise, ) 

If thou the hand should’st recognize, 
Let not resentment lour. 


Again shall summer’s heats return, 
Again the mounting Libra burn 
Its passage thro’ the sky; 
O fly the turbulential scene, 
To breathe the rural air serene, 
Wafted from fields and meadows green, 
That on the river lie. 


There shun the vain, presumptuous beau, 
Your meanest slave and direst foe, 

W hose tongue may be employ’d 
To pour seduction in your ear, 
Or else your blooming fame to sear; 
With boastings or malignint sneer 

Your peace may be destroy’d. 


Then leave the town;—contentment dwells 
In leafy groves and flowery dells, 

A maxim worn with use; 
The virgin daughters of the spring 
Their roseate wreaths and chaplets bring 
To crown thee and thy praises sing; 

Thou canst not then refuse. 


I too,—and echo’s sportivé voice 

Will hail your presence, and rejoice 
The visitant to view. 

And hill and dale and grove and tree, 

And Schuylkill’s rocky shores shall be 

The audience of that minstrelsie 
Whose subject shall be you! 

_— 


Written for the Casket. 


ASKETCH. 

Anson, at an early age, left his parents, and 
the place of his nativity, and wandered, in pur- 
suit of wealth, far amongst strangers, in a dis- 
tant land. He sought and obtained riches; and, 
when our story commences, was returning to 
the village of his nativity. As he slowly ascend- 
ed the hill, whence he could again behold the 
little village which gave him birth—which con- 
tained his parents and all the objects of his early 
affections, and in which, with those whom he 
loved, he had, in days of playful childhood, so 
often enjoyed his dear diversions, his mind was 
filled with a kind of pleasing melancholy. Every 
surrounding object—every tree which be beheld, 
the verdure of every field, the melody which he 
heard from every grove awakened some senti- 
ment or thought in his mind, which had a long 
time been dormant. He beheld, with pleasure, 
the places in which the most innocent, the most 
happy portion of his life had been spent. But 
this pleasure was tinged with the mournful 
thought that those scenes of innocent enjoyment 
were gone never more to return; and that many 
of the beloved actors in them were now parte 








ar asunder in the bustling world, or, perhaps, 
separated forever by death. 

it was a fair morning in the month of May.— 
** Not unlike this,?? mused Anson, ‘* was the 
morning on which, with a swelling heart, I bade 
farewell to all I held dear on earth. I remem- 
ber it well; it was a fair vernal morning. I re- 
tired to yonder wood to enjoy, for the last time, 
as I believed, the delightful rural prospect.— 
Nature had just assumed her gayest dress.— 
Green foliage clothed the woods, blossoms co- 
vered the ground, fragrance filled the air, and 
the feathered choir, collected in the coolest 
shade, warbled out their melodious notes. At 
length the scene changed; the clear sky became 
discoloured by rising clouds: the sun was ex- 
tinguished, and the west wind blew mournfully 
among the trees. Nature, shrouded in gloomy 
darkness, seemed to partake of the melancholy 
that clouded my mind, asI beleld the surround- 
ing scenery in all probability for the last time. 
Never shall I forget the reflectiona which then 
rent my soul and bathed my cheeks in tears.— 
They who have never parted with dear friends, 
who have never bid an eternal adieu to their be- 
loved parents, can have no just conception of 
the tender, mournful thoughts, which distract the 
mind on such an oceasion. The stoutest heart, 
in spite of all its exertions, will give way to the 
feelings of a woman. 

«“ But my peregrinations are now at an end. 
i have obtained wealth and returned to the em- 
‘bracc of my friends. Yes, my aged parents, I 
have returned to share with you the earnings of 
many years of toil—to drive from your cheerless 
abode that destroyer of humaa happiness, pover- 
#y, which, for many years, has destroyed all 
your enjoyments; and, notwithstanding your age 
and infirmities, bas demanded your constant care 
and toil. Wipe away your tears, my parents! 
Your prayers are answered. Your ungrateful 
son has at last returned to your embraces,’’ 

In the midst of these musings, Anson had un- 
consciously arrived at the centre of the village. 
He was startled by the tolling of the village bell, 
and looking round, he observed a collection of 
people about the church. He entered, and 
found that the convocation was occasioned by 
the death of one of the villagers, whose remains 
were about to be interred. He looked round on 
the congregation, but could discover few, very 
few faces with which he had ever been acquaint- 
ed. He was surrounded by strangers in his own 
neighbourhoood. A deepsolemnity, which well 
comported with the melancholy mood of Anson's 
mind, reagned in the assembly. Not a voice— 
not a whisper was heard to interrupt the solemn 
stillness. 

Here permit me to remark, that nothing is bet- 
ter calculated to purify and improve the human 
mind, than the solemnity of a funeral. The im- 
pressions there made sink deep into the soul. 
We behold befere us the remains of a fellow 
Mortal, who, afew days ago, was animated with 
fife, was strong with health, was full of expecta- 


RESIGNATION IN DEATH. 





tions, and, like ourselves, eager in pursuit of 
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worldly. happiness—there we behold him extend. 
ed in the cold embrace of death. We see his 
weeping relatives; we call to mind the agonizing 
sensations of a death-bed scene. We look round 
on the assembly and reflect that, ina few years, 
all, together with ourselves, will be silent in the 
dust. The question naturally arises in our minds, 
are we prepared for the trying scene. Are we 
ready to render an account of all our conduct to 
Him, who sees in secret, and knows all the se- 
cret thoughts of our heart. We listen with pro- 
found attention to the divine, who addresses us 
on the oceasion. To him we look up for advice 
and assistance in our perplexity. In the faith- 
ful minister of Christ, there is something pecu- 
liarly amiable and lovely. But to return, 

At length the man of God ascended the pulpit, 
and in a slow, distinct and solemn pronuncia- 
tion, addressed the assembly. Every word pe- 
netrated the very soulof Anson. He trembled, 
he wept, he knew not why. But what tongue 
can describe, what pen can write the agonizing 
sensations of his distracted mind, when he be- 
held from the pulpit, that his mother, his much 
beloved mother, was no more; and that the cof- 
fin be fore him contained the corpse of his father! 

G. E. O, 


—— 


ResIGNATION IN DeatuH.—At a recent 
meeting of the members of the College of Phy- 
sicians, it was mentioned by the President, as a 
remarkable fact, that of the great numbers whom 
it had been his painful professional duty to at- 
tend at the last period of their lives, very few 
have exhibited an unwillingness to die; except, 
indeed, from painful apprehensions respecting 
the condition of those whom they might leave 
behind. This feeling of resignation, although it 
might arise in some from mere bodily exhaustion, 
appeared in others to be the genuine result of 
Christian principles. And here some remarks 
were introduced on the proper conduct of a phy- 
sician as to warning a patient of his danger. In 


general, the President stated, he thought it his » 


first duty to prolong his patient’s life by every 
possible means, and not to step out of his pro- 
vince, and endanger the safety of his patient by 
adding alarm to his mind. To the friends, in- 
deed, of the patient, he always imparted the 
fullest information; and they might if necessary 
awaken his fears, without altogether destroying 
his hopes, as he would still think there was an 
appeal from them to his physician. But the 
physician’s word would be received as a con- 
demnation to death, and thus, perhaps, his very 
repentance might be considered less acceptable 
in the sight of Heaven. Still there were cases 
which might require from the physician an oppo- 
site line of conduct, so that no rule could be laid 
dowa which ought not sometimes to be infring- 
ed. But if good sense and good feeling were 
not wanting, the difficulty in each case would 
not be insurmountable. Yet the difficulty must 
necessarily be increased, when the patient is of 
so elevated a station that his safety ‘becomes an 
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object of solicitude to the nation. Bulletins, 
_ from their public nature, cannot be so explict 

88 the intimations intrusted to friends in private 
life. The former ought not to be calculated to 
deceive; but neither, on the other hand, ought 
they contain such full information as may be 
given to the government and family of the mo- 
narch. In the case of our late sovereign, George 
IV., Sir Henry Halford informed the government 
as early asthe 27th of April, that his Majesty 
labored under disease of the heart, and that ef- 
fusion into the chest might soon be expected; 
but it was not until the latter end of May that 
his Majesty’s inquiries and solicitude concerning 
himself, rendered it practicable to inform him of 

his danger. The announcement of it induced 
him to take the sacrament in addition to the 
other daily religious exercise he had been in the 
habit of using; and this last duty afforded him 
the greatest consolation. After this, it was al- 
ways possible to cheer his mind by turning it to 
any favourable change in his symptoms. Thus 
was practised that happy art of soothing the bed 
of death, which Lord Bacon has encouraged 
physicians to use; and the late king was spared 
from the constant contemplation of death, until 
a few minutes before his end, when he appeared 
not so much dying as sinking into a quiet slum- 
ber.— Literary Gazette. 
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ANCIENT COINAGE OF THE U.S. 

A coin, of which the above cuts are a _ repre- 
sentation, came into our possession some few 
weeks ago, and being under the impression that 
it was one adopted by the United States soon 
after the confederation, asa circulating medium, 
we placed it in the hands of our engraver, be- 
lieving a copy would be interesting to our read- 
ers. We have since made every possibly inquiry, 
in the hope of eliciting information in relation 
to this coin; but the result has convinced us that 
the above emission was only a specimen of a 
coin which it was proposed to adopt, rather 
than one issued under the authority of the Unit- 
ed States. It is, nevertheless, not without in- 
terest, although this may be the fact. 

From a source entitled to the highest credit, 
we have obtained the following particulars, 
which seem to be appropriate here. 

** The Mint of the United States was institut- 
ed by an act of Congress, of April 2d, 1792, and 
a few specimens of silver coins, viz: of half 
dimer, and executed about the close of that 
year, which were the first silver coins issued 
under the authority of the United States. 





ANCIENT COINAGE OF THE UNITED 8TATES—THE TWO DOLLS 


} The emission of copper commenced in 1793; 
and that of gold coins in 1795. 

No coins were at any time issued from the 
Mint bearing the head of General Washington. 
A provision directing that the head of the Pre- 
sident should be on one side of the coins of the 
United States, was contained in the bill for es- 
tablishing the Mint, as originally passed in the 
Senate; but this was stricken out by the House 
of Representatives, and “ an impression emble- 
matic of Liberty, with an inscription of the 
word Liberty’’ inserted in its place. 

Before the institution of a Mint was definitive- 
ly agreed on, the subject had been from time to 
time mentioned in Congress, viz: in 1782, 1785, 
and 1786, under the old Confederation, and in 
1791 under the present Constitution—and it is 
probable that within those periods various devi- 
ces considered suitable for a national coinage, 
were executed by different artists, either volun- 
tarily to promote their own reputation, or under 
the direction of public spirited gentlemen. It is 
highly probable that the specimens of which an 
impression was given inthe May number of the 
Casket, for 1830, belong to the above classes. 
That the copper coin of 1787, of which the above 
is a specimen, is of similar origin, seems a rea- 
sonable conjecture. If it had been issued by 
the authority of any single state of the union, as 
a local coin, the legend United States, on one 
side, surrounding the motto, ‘‘ we are one,” 
would not probably have been:deemed appro- 
priate. The name of the particular State would, 
with more fitness, have occupied a place on the 
coin.’’ 


——— 


THE TWO DOLLS, 


From ‘Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery, by 
Mary Russeil Mitford.’ 


Fanny Elvington was a nice little girl who had 
a great many good qualities, and, like other little 
girls, a few faults; which had grown up like 
weeds, under the neglect and mismanagement of 
the people at the Park, and threatened to require 
both time and pains to eradicate. For instance, 
she had a great many foolish antipathies and 
troublesome fears, some caught from the affecta- 
tion of the housekeeper, some from theignorance 
of the nurse: she shrieked at the sight of a 
mouse, squalled at a frog, was well nigh ready to 
faint at an earwig, and quite as much afraid of a 
spider as if she had been a fly; she ran away from 
a quiet ox, as if he had been a mad bull, and had 
such a horror of chimney-sweepers that she 
shrank her head under the bedclothes whenever 
she heard the deep cry of ‘sweep, sweep!’ fore- 
running the old clothesman and the milkman on 
a frosty morning, and could hardly be persuaded 
to look at them, poor creatures, dressed in their 
tawdry tinsel and dancing round Jack of the 
Green on May-Day. But her favorite fear, her 
et aversion, was a negro; jespecially a little 
black footboy who lived next door, and whom she 
never saw, without shrinking, shuddering, and 
turning pale. 
It was a most unlucky aversion for Fanny, and 





gave her and her aunt more trouble than all her 
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other mislikings put together, inasmuch as Pom™ 
pey came oftener in view than mouse or frog, 
spider or earwig, 0x Orchimneysweep. How it 
happened nobody could tell, but Pompey was al- 
ways in Fanny Elvington’s way. She saw him 
twice as often as any one else in the house. If 
she went to the window, he was sure to be stand- 
ing on the steps: if she walked in the Square 
garden, she met him crossing the pavement; 
she could not water her geranium in the little 
court behind the house, but she heard his merry 
voice singing in broken English as he cleaned the 
knives and shoes on the other side of the wall; 
nay, she could not even hang out her Canary 
bird’s cage at the back door, but he was sure to 
be feeding his parrot at theirs. Go where she 
would, Pompey’s shining black face and broad 
white teeth followed her: he haunted her very 
dreams; and the oftener she saw him, whether 
sleeping or walking, the more her unreasonable 
antipathy grew upon her. Her cousins laughed 
at her without effect, and her aunt’s serious re- 
monstrances were equally useless. 


The person who, next to Fanny herself, suffer- 
ed the most from this foolish and wicked preju- 
dice, was poor Pompey, whose intelligence, ac- 
tivity, and good humor, had made him a constant 
favorite in his master’s house, and who had suffi- 
cient sensibility to feel deeply the horror and dis- 
gust which he had inspired in his young neighbor. 
—At first he tried to propitiate her by bringing 
groundsel and chickweed for her Canary bird, 
running to meet her with an umbrella when she 
happened to be ‘caught in the rain, and other 
small attentions, which were repelled with abso- 
lute loathing. 


‘Me same flesh and blood with you, missy, 
though skin be black,’ cried poor Pompey one 
day when pushed to the extremity by Fanny’s 
disdain, ‘same flesh and blood missy!’ a fact 
which the young lady denied with more than 
usual indignation; she looked at.her own white 
skin, and she thought of his black one; and all 
the reason of her aunt failed to convince her, that 
where the outside was so very different, the inside 
could by possibility be alike. At last Mrs. Del- 
mont was fain to leave the matter to the great 
curer of all prejudices, called Time, who in this 
case seemed even slower in his operations than 
usual, 


In the meanwhile, Fanny’s birth day approach- 
ed, and as it was within a few days of that of her 
cousin Emma Delmont, it was agreed to cele- 
brate the two festivals together. Double feasting! 
double holiday! double presents! never was a 
gayer anniversary. Mrs. Delmont’s own gifts 
had been reserved to the conclusion of the joility, 
and after the fruit was put on the table, two huge 
dolls almost as big as real babies, were intro- 
duced to the little company. They excited and 
deserved universal admiration. The first was a 
young lady of the most delicate construction and 
the most elaborate ornament; a doll of the high- 
est fashion, with sleeves like a bishop, a waist 
like a wasp, a magnificent bustle, and petticoats 
so full and so puffed out round the bottom, that 
the question of hoop or no hoop was stoutly de- 
bated between two of the elder girls. Her cheeks 
were very red, and her neck very white, and her 
ringlets in the newest possible taste. In short» 
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she was so completely a la mode that a Parisian 
milliner might have sent her as a pattern to her 
fellow tradeswoman in London, or the London 
milliner might have returned the compliment to 
her sister artist over the water. Her glories, 
however, were fated to be eclipsed. The moment 
that the second doll made its appearance, the 
lady of fashion was looked at no longer. 


The second doll was a young gentleman, habi- 
ted in the striped and braided costume which is 
the ordinary transition dress of boys between 
leaving off petticoats and assuming the doublet 
and hose. It was so exactly like Willy Delmont’s 
own attire, that the astonished boy looked at 
himself to be sure that the doll bad not stolen his 
clothes off his back. Theapparel, however, was 
not the charm that fixed the attention of the 
young people; the attraction was the complex- 
ion, which was of as deep and shining a black, as 
perfect an imitation of a negro, in tint and fea- 
ture, as female ingenuity could accomplish. The 
face, neck, arms and legs were all covered with 
black silk. Perhaps the novelty, for none ofthe 
party had seena black doll before, might increase 
the effect, but they all declared that they had 
never seen so accurate an imitation, so perfect an 
illusion. Even Fanny, who at first sight had al- 
most taken the doll for her old enemy Pompey in 
little, and had shrunk back accordingly, began at 
last to catch some of the curiosity, for curiosity 
is a catching passion, that characterized her 
companions. She drew near—she gazed—at last 
she even touched the doll, and listened with some 
interest to Mrs. Delmont’s detail of the trouble 
she found in constructing the young lady and gen- 
tleman. 


‘What are they made of, aunt?’ 


‘Rags, my dear!’ was the reply: ‘nothing but 
rags,’ continued Mrs. Delmont, unripping a little 
of the black gentleman’s foot and the white lady’s 
arm, and showing the linen of which they were 
composed—; ‘both alike, Fanny,’ pursued her 
good aunt, ‘both the same colour underneath the 
skin, and both the work of the same hand—like 
Pompey and you,’ added she more solemnly; 
‘and now chose which doll you will.’ 

And Fanny, blushing and hesitating, chose the 
black one; and the next day her aunt had the 
pleasure to see.her show it to Pompey over the 
wall, to his infinite delight; and, in a very few 
davs, Mrs. Delmont had the still greater pleasure 
to find that Fanny Elvington had not only over- 
come and acknowledged her prejudice, but had 
given Pompey a new half-crown, and had ac- 
cepted groundsel for Her Canary bird from the 
poor negro boy. 


a 


Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO MISS MARY D Y. 
When virtue and a heart sincere 
Adorn the female breast, 
Securely love may enter there, 
And fancy all the rest. 





If beauty adds her charm divine, 
The lover’s bliss how great! 

Such gifts, dear Mary, all are thine 
And such my happy fate. 












































































THE ROAST TURKEY. 

A gentleman in one of the eastern towns of 
Massachusetts, had aservant in his employ, who 
gave him not a little trouble on account of the 
complaints he made on the subject of his victu- 
als. As is usual in many families, whatever re- 
mained from the table of the dining room was 

laced upon that in the kitchen—the inmates of 
the latter fared in all respects as well as those 
of the former, with the exception of their being 
the last served. The gentleman of whom we 
‘speak, took special pains that there should be 
no lack of provisions for the supply of all in his 
house, and was therefore at a loss to understand 
the grounds of the complaint thus made by his 
servant. 

One day as he was passing through the kitch- 
en, an opportunity presented itse/f for making 
some inquiries on the subject. While the other 
servants were partaking of their dinner with a 
keen relish, Sam, the disaffected servant, was 

(fasting of it as reluctantly as if poison had been 
mixed with his food. 

*How is it, Sam,’ said the gentleman, ‘that 
you are dissatisfied with your living—you fare 
the same as I do, and yet are not contented?’ 

‘1 know it,’ said Sam, who was fresh froin the 
country, ‘but then J guess you are a little more 
fonder of corned beef than I be, to make a 
meal of it so often!” 

‘Corned beef!’ said the gentleman, ‘I am in- 
deed very partial to that dish, and am sorry 
that it is not equally agreeable to your taste— 
but since you are so fastidious, tell me what dish 
of all others you would prefer, and you shall be 
entertained with it.’ 

‘Why, roast turkey, to be sure:’? quoth Sdm, 
*{ guess | aint seen nothing of that sort this man) 
a day!’ 

‘And do you think, Sam, you would be content- 
ed to fare on roast turkey every day?’ 

‘I guess, miester, if you’d only try me, you’d 
think so—nothing I relishes so hugely as roast 
turkey!” 

‘Well then,’ said the gentleman, ‘to-morrow 
you shall be gratified—a turkey shall be roasted 


for your special benefit—no one but yourself 


shal! partake of it, and you shall eat of uo.other 
meat till the turkey is gone.’ 

‘By gumption!’ exclaimed Sam, ‘I agree to 
that willingly.’ . 

The next morning the gentleman went into 
the market and purchased the largest and fattest 
turkey he could find, and sent it home with di- 
rections to be roasted and placed upon a sepa- 
rate table forSam. In this he wasstrictly obey- 
ed—the turkey was stuffed and roasted in the 
best style, and when Sam made his appearance 
at dinner hour, he found it smoking on the table 
which had been set for his sole occupation, 

‘By gauly now! if that aint curous though!’ 
said Sam, drawing up a chair to the table, at 
the same time smacking his lips and feasting his 
eyes upon the scene before him. Forthwith he 
attacked the turkey in his own fashion, cutting 
& slice here, and a slicc there, just as inclination 


THE ROAST TURKEY. 








led him, without undertaking the slow and tedi- 
ous operation of carving it, and having finished 
his dinner, he stretched himself out with the self. 
complacent air of an alderman. The next day 
the turkey was again served up as betore, upon 
which, and upon which alone, Sam made his 
dinner with apparent satisfaction. The third 
day, when the gobler, shaved of his pinions and 
his exterior, was placed upon table, Sam was 
not quite so prompt in commencing operations, 
Casting a wishful glance at his fellows, who were 
regaling themselves to a variety of dishes, Sam 
offered to exchange with them a portion of his 
turkey for a slice of beef.—But to this proposi- 
tion, having received in-tructions how to act in 
such an event, they all declined acceding, so 
that Sam was forced to make out his meal upon 
the cold carcase of the turkey, 

The fourth day and the fifth came and depart- 
ed, and found Sam still at work upon his turkey, 
more than two thirds of which was now consum- 
ed. He was by this time heartily sick of his bar- 
gain—pride prevented him from making com- 
plaint, while hunger compelled him to eat of 
what had become an object of disgust and loath. 
ing. At the endof a weeks’ time, the turkey was 
reduced to a mere skeleton, and Sam was thank. 
ing his stars that he should soon see no more 
of it, when his master entered the kitchen and 
found hirn at his last meal. 

‘Well, Sam,’ said he, ‘I see you’ve about 
finished the first turkey—it is high time for me 
to look out for another.’ 

‘What, another!’ echoed Sam, ‘another tur. 
key! you don’t think a man can live on nothing 
but roast turkey, do you? 

‘Certainly, I think you ean—you cannot find 
fault with roast turkey—it is a dish of your own 
choosing.’ 

‘I knows it—I knows it’—said Sam, ‘but who 
would have thought of turkey to day, and turkey 
to-morrow, and turkey next day, and turkey every 
day—why, I'd as lief feed oa corned beef at that 
rate, and a little leifser!’ 

‘But, Sam, you are neither satisfied with living 
as I do, nor with living as you prefer yourself— 
neither with corned beef nor with roast turkey— 
what shall I do in such a case?? 

‘Oh! any thing! I'll feed on roast cats—roast 
dogs—any thing but roast turkey—I can’t go 
that—dont make me eat another.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said the gentleman, ‘if you think 
you can content yourself to fare as I do—to take 
pot luck when I take pot luck, and roast turkey 
when I do, and if you can do so without com- 
plaining, I consent that to-morrow youreturn to 
your old way of living.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I consent to any thing,’ said Sam— 
‘any thing but roast turkey.’ 


—_——@———-— 


Give a cake to a Swedish Laplander, Fin- 
lander, or northern Tartar, and he eats it let 
surely; do the same to an Otaheitan, Italian 
peasant, or Spanish fisherman, and he will put 
the whole cake into his mouth if he can, 
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A STRYVIN OF THE DAYS OF OLD—THE POWER OF ELOQUENCE. 


A tew years since a pair of sparrows which 
had built in the thatch roof of a house at Poole, 
were observed to continue their regular visits to 
the nest long after the time when the young birds 
take flight. This unusual circumstance continu- 
ed throughout the year; and in the winter, a gen- 
tleman who had all along observed them, deter- 
mined on investigating its cause. He therefore 
mounted a ladder, and found one of the young 
ones detained a prisoner, by means of a piece of 
string or worsted, which formed part of the nest, 
having become accidentally twisted round its 
leg. Being thus incapacitated for procuring its 
own subsistence, it had been fed by the continu- 
ed exertions of its parents.—Doughty’s Cabinet. 

——SP 

Choose thy friend with care, and confide in 
him, that the bonds of your mutual love may be 
strong as the ties which unite brothers. 

—<y -—— 
Written for the Casket. 


A Strain of the Days of Old. 


‘* Strike thy harp, thou aged minstrel. O, sing 
me a lay of other times, to chase the gloom that 
gathers over my mind!” ‘‘ Lady, my locks are 
white and thin; the spirit of joy and the spirit 
of hope from me together have flown; my foot- 
steps approach the grave; and soon must the 
breezes of Heaven sweep over the spot where my 
mortal remains repose. But thy brow is smooth, 
and thine eye is bright, thou child of a lofty line; 
what shall the aged minstrel sing to soothe thy 
gentle heart? Here where we sit, on this shady 
bank, near that smooth and silver stream, the 
cry was heard—‘to arms, to arms,’ and the bat- 
tle raged round. Here on this bank, the hero 
fell; and yon stream that flows so calm, so clear, 
in the bright noon tide, was dark with the blood 
of the noble heart.”” The minstrel touched the 
strings of his mellow harp; he sung of the din 
ofarms; and his dim eye shone, and his spirit 
revived, and the feeling’s fount was renewed, as 
he sung of the patriot’s deeds.— Ah! well he 
told of the might of the bold right arm, and the 
rush of the battle steed. ‘*O change thy strain,”’ 
the lady said; ‘* my ear is pained with the war- 
rior’s groan, and my heart is sad when J think 
of her,—his lady love, in her far off bower, 
whose lord will ne’er return;—sing me a song 
of the sweet repose of the ardent knight, in the 
gentle shades of peace.’? The minstrel glanced 
at the lady’s face, a tear was on her cheek; her 
eye was like the lovely violet when wet with the 
morning dew; she laid her head on her fair round 
arm, o’er which her ringlets fell. The minstrel 
sighed, though old and weak; for he thought of 
the days long past, when his heart was warm 
with love’s first flame, and the girl he adored 
was nigh. The minstrel sung of a noble knight 
who had gone to the holy land; he left the lady 
he loved full well, for the glory and pride of 
arms; he had gained a name among the brave, 
and his fame was extending far: and he wore on 
his breast, the chain of gold, by his. monarch’s 
hand conferred: but he thought of his home, 
and his lady love, and he heaved the heavy sigh. 
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‘* It was for her,’”? said the noble knight, ‘* that 
I raised the battle shout; it was for her, that L 
scaled the breach—that I waved the banner 
torn, and swore it should float in the clear blue 
sky, mid the sounding shafts of death, It was 
for her, I left my home—for her, the maiden 
proud—to write my name on glory’s page—that 
she might not despise the humble knight, who 
knelt.at her feet, for one—one look—though 
slight—of sweet regard, to kindle the spark of 
hope in his faithful breast.”? O pale was the 
brow of that lady I ween! as she listened with 
parted lips, and tearful eye, to the minstrel’s 
tender lay: her heart was full—and she sobbed 
aloud. The minstrel ceased, and bent his head 
over his cherished harp—for the old man’s emo- 
tion was deep. ‘* But he will return,’’ the min- 
strel sung, ‘* he will return to his home and the 
maiden he loves, with the voiee of fame, and in 
honours decked, O! will she then deny the boon, 
and scorn the love of him—the knight with the 
sable plume! his spirit is high—his heart is true 
—he hath done his duty well; the might of his 
arm his king applauds, and the infidels have felt. 
O there is none so brave—there is none so true, 
as the young Aldevar! now—now—his steed is 
on the wing. He comes—he comes, to his dear, 
dear home; he has left the land where the Sa- 
viour died, and he breathes the air of his native 
hills. At his request, I wandered here, O lady 
of his love! He bids me tell thee, lovely one, 
that he will not delay; but ere to-morrow’s 
western sky shall lose the sunset’s glow, he will 
lay his sword and his sable helm at Lady Ella’s 


feet.’? J. B. 8. 
ITT A TE OTT RIA 
Written for the Casket, 


THE POWER OF ELOQUENCE. 

He that reposes his confidence in the lofty 
tower, or the ponderous gate, and thinks that 
they will afford sufficient protection against out- 
ward assault or internal excitement, will be most 
assuredly disappointed. 
alone, unprotected, but by the overshadowing 
heavens, without hope of safety or triumph, bat 
in his own muscle—and destitute of counsel, ex- 
cept from the mandates of an aspiring soul, or 
the directions of an heroic spirit, can do more 
for himself and for those who depend upon his 
single arm, than thousands trembling behind an 
impenetrable rampart, or speeding their arrows 
from the high battlement. 

The strength of such an individual is seated on 
the heart—the fountain of human sympathy.— 
Whence issue the stern decrees of judgment as 
wellas the playful imaginings of passion. Mov- 
ed by its ardour, his frame is invigorated—under 
its influence he laughs at fear, and scorns fa- 
tigue—he bravely courts the rude shock of bat- 
tle—he listens to the loud clash of arms without 
a shudder; and when grim Danger presents her 
haggard form, he meets her fearlessly—he rush- 
es on with a zeal not to be crushed by the vicis- 
situdes of fortune—he fights till the death-blow 
—he fights even while groaning amid the ago- 
nies of convulsed nature. 


An individual standing — 
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When the vital spark is extinguished, then 
sinks to ashes the fire of the warrior’s courage, 
but till that moment he is a hero, weak in body, 
but mighty in soul as ever. Such is the ardour 
that burns in the bosom of the patriot. We see 
it in the true statesman, jealous of his country’s 
horor, and regardful of the people’s interest.— 
It walks with him and gives an awful sublimity 
to his counsel. When aroused ‘o its warmest 
blaze—when it rages with itsown peculiar ener- 
gy, it is this that thunders from the tongue of 
the orator—yes, this ardour becomes a sound 
and bursts upon the startled ear—infuses itself 
into the united heart of a melted, an admiring, 
a fascinated audience, and carries with an irre- 
sistible impetuosity every feeling or passion of 
the heart onward with itself. 

This is eloquence—this is its power, which 
has in all ages been a proud and fearless con- 
queror, which has melted down bearts of mar- 
ble—made tyrants tremble on their thrones.— 
With but a single exertion—with but one loud 
peal it can 

‘*S:ir a fever in the blood of age 

And make an infant’s sinews strong as steel,” 
It is a powerful engine, which, though often the 
cause of misery, has advanced to an exalted 
point the situation of man. In political affairs 
it is an indispensable attendant, for if the man 
of wisdom does not possess the happy faculty of 
appealing to the passions as well as to the judg- 
ment—to the heart as well as to the mind—he is 
comparatively insignificant. He is like a can- 
dle hid under a bushel, whose light is not seen. 
The cultivation of eloquence therefore is of the 
highest importance to him who would shine 
conspicuously in the legislative bhall—to him 
who would see his name high on the list of 
Fame. 


To the advocate, of what advantage is it—he 
may plead the widow’s cause successfully—he 
may wipe the tears from the eye of the orphan, 
and make oppression’s self blush at her own 
turpitude. To all men of all conditions, the 
power of eloquence is above every thing desira 
ble—let it then be cultivated, and let our own 
Jands continue to be as it has been, a land famed 
for her eloquent statesmen. Let not the names 
of Webster or Clay or Henry or Hamilton, be 
the last of American orators, but let our youth 
follow on in their track, and fill those high 
places, which they now fill on the bright picture 
of their country’s renown. D. R. T. 


Ne ae awe | 





From the London Spectator. 
THE ORIENTALIST. 

Mr. Noble’s Orientalist is a chapter in the 
history of literature, in the form of letters: partly 
by description, criticism, biography, and exam- 
ple, it conveys a luminous idea of the spirit and 
character of the literature of the East. The 
mere English reader will find considerable no- 
velty in the style and matter of the various Eas- 
tern authors who are referred to. Mr. Noble, 
by an agreeable method of exemplifying his re- 
marks, has rendered that ew Hg many might 





| panion—*What do you kuow of logic?’ It ap. 


THE POWER OF ELOQUENCE—THE ORIENTALIST. 


otherwise have called dry, and have turned 
away from, amusing as well as instructive. 

Our favorite, of all the different forms in which 
the genius of the authors of the East has closed 
itself, is the fable or story, as we we find it in 
Lokman and Bidpai. Mr. Noblé has added to 
our stores in this respect. In an imaginary con- 
test between two fable-propounders, who, like 
the Meliboean shepherds of Virgil, dispute in al- 
ternate tales, as they did in verses in praise of 
Daphnis, we find a considerable body of these 
very agreeable productions. Mr. Noble has been 
somewhat too solicitous to translate literally; so 
that he not unfrequently loses the pith of a fa- 
ble by clumsiness of expression; nevertheless, 
many of these traditional morsels of wisdom and 
wit are exceedingly delightful. 

Ve shall give one specimen—it is a very good 
one; In hisown words, and then proceed to gather 
the essence of several others that have pleased 
us, ina much smaller compass than the originals. 
They may lose some portion of their life by com- 
pression, kut our readers will find enough left to 
amuse them. 

“The Durwesh and Sceptic.—A certain man 
went to a Durwesh, and proposed three ques- 
tions:—First, ‘Why do they say God is omnipre- 
sent? Idonot see him in any place; show me 
where he is.’ Second, ‘Why. is a man punish- 
ed for crimes, since whatever he does proceeds 
from God? Man has no ability in himself; for 
without the will of God he is not able to do any 
thing; and if he had power he would do every 
thing for his own good.’ Third, ‘How can God 
punish Satan in hell-fire since his composition is 
of fire; and what impression can fire make on it- 
self?’ 

The Durwesh took up a large clod of earth, 
and struck him on the head with it. The man 
weeping went to the Kazee, and said, ‘I propos- 
ed three questions to such a Durwesh,who struck 
such a clod of earth at my head that it is paimed, 
and he has not given me airy answer.’ The Ka- 
zee sent for the Durwesh, and asked, ‘Why did 
you strike a clod of earth at his head, and not 
sive an answer to his questions?’ The Dur- 
wesh replied, ‘That clod of earth is an answer 
to his speeeh;—he says he has a pain in his head; 
let him show where it is, when I will make God 
visible to him: and why has he made a complaint 
against me before your Excellency? Whatever 
1 did was the act of Ged; I did not strike him 
without the will of God: what ability is there 1n 
me? And as his composition is of earth, how has 
pain come to him from that element?? The man 
became confounded, and the Kazee approved 
much of the answer of the Durwesh.’ : 

Two brothers amuse themselves by imagining, 
if they had a piece of ground, what they vould 
do withit. In his half, one brother would make 
a flower garden; in his, the other would keep 
cows and buffaloes. This the former. brother 
would not permit, because the cattle would de- 
stroy his flowers: whereupon they began to quar- 
rel,and ultimately to fight. "The bystanders ob- 
served—* Why this is the very proverb. The 
thread before it be cottan is gone to fisticuffs with 
the weaver,’ : 

A logician and a swimmer were embarked in 
the same vessel. The logician said to his com- 
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THE ORIENTALIST. 


peared that he did not know even the name of 
it. ‘Alas! alas!’ exclaimed the reasoner, you 
have sunk one half of your life in an ocean of 
ignorance.’ . A storm arose: the swimmer said 
to the logician— Have you learned to swim?’— 
‘No,’ answered the reasoner. ‘Alas! alas!’ said 
the swimmer, ‘you have thrown away your whole 
life upon the winds.’ 

A traveller dismounted, and was about to tie 
up his horse next that of a merchant who was 
eating his dinner. The merchant said,‘ My horse 
is viclous—do not tie your mare by his side.’— 
The traveller persisted; and when he had done, 
sat down, and without leave, or attending to a 
prohibition, began to partake of the merchant’s 
dinner, feigning himself deaf. Presently the 
horse kicked the mare, and broke her leg.— 
Whereupon the traveller began to storm—would 
have the value of his beast, and had the merchant 
up before the Kazee. ‘The merchant pretended 
tobe dumb. ‘He is not dumb,’ cried the travel- 
ler. ‘How do you know that?’ said the Kazee. 
‘Because,’ replied the traveller, ‘when [ came up 
to him, and he saw me tying my mare pear his 
horse, he shouted out, ‘Don’t tie!’ The plaintitf 
was of course nonsuited, and driven from the 
presence of the Kazee. 

A deaf gentleman determined to visit a sick 
friend, and, as he could not hear the answers to 
his questions, he arranged the conversation be- 
forehand. ‘1 willsay, How do you do? He will 
answer, Better; and | will say, Amen, may it be 
lasting. Then I will ask, What food do you 
take? He willsay, Rice. I will answer, Good 
appetite to you. My next inquiry will be, Who 
is your physician? He willsay, ‘The great Doc- 
tor Such-a-one; and I will say, May God grant 
a complete cure by his means!’ After the deaf 
gentleman had made his salaarn, the following 
conversation took place. ‘Tell me, friend, how 
is your health?) *Why do you ask? | am dying 
of fever.’ ‘Amen, may God cause it to be sor’ 
ejaculated the deaf gentleman. The sick pa- 
tient was exasperated; and when the deaf man 
again asked him what he ate, ‘Dirt,’ cried the pa- 
tient,—meaning abuse. ‘May your appetite be 
good!’ rejoined the deaf man: ‘and pray who is 
your physician?’ ‘The angel of death!’ shouted 
the fevered patient. ‘I wish you joy!’ answered 
his deaf friend, as he took his leave: ‘I hope God 
will grant you a speedy relief!’ 

Many of the Eastern stories turn upon evi- 
dence, and the ingenuity of the judge in discov- 
ering the side of justice. ‘The judgment of So- 
lomon between the two women clauning achild, 
is here told of some Oriental Kazee. ‘he fol- 
lowing story is of the same nature. 

_ A young man going a journey, entrusted a hun- 
dred deenars to an old man; when he came back, 
the old man denied having had any money depo- 
sited with him, and he was hadup before the Ka- 
zee. ‘Where were you, young man, when you 
delivered this money?’ ‘Under a tree.’ Take my 
seal and summon that tree,’ saidthe Judge. ‘Go, 
young man, and tell the tree to come hither, and 
the tree will obey when you show it my seal.’— 
The young man went in wonder. After he had 

been gone some time, the Kazee said to the old 
man, ‘He is long—do you think he has got there 
yet?’ ‘No,’ said the old man; ‘it is at some dis- 
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tance: he has not got there yet.’ ‘How knowest 
thou, old man,’ cried the Kazee, where that tree 
is?’ The young man returned, and said the tree 
would not come. ‘He has been here, youn 
man, and given his evidence—the money is 
thine.’ 

Another case of evidence turns upon a ruby 
which two false witnesses swear had been given 
in their presence to a third party. “Here is some 
bread,’ said the Kazee,‘* make it in the form of 
the ruby.’ The witnesses made imitations of the 
ruby utterly diiferent from each other. 

There is also a clever story of a judgment be- 
tween master and his runaway slave. When 
the slave was laid hold of in a foreign country, he 
declared that it was the master who was the slave, 
and not he. The Kazee said, ‘Put both your 
heads out of the window;’ he then cried out in a 
loud voice, ‘Executioner, strike off the head of 
the slave.’ The real slave started back. 

There is also the judgment in the Merchant of 
Venice among these Eastern fables. 

A lazy servant nade his wit serve him instead 
of his strength. His master and he were sleeping 
together in one house. ‘Get up,’ said the mas- 
ter, ‘and see whether it rains.’ ‘It does rain,’ 
said the man. ‘How do you know thal?’ replied 
the master, ‘for you do not stir.’ *‘No—the cat 
came in, I felt her, and she was wet.’ ‘Put out 
the lamp.’ ‘Sleep with the cloak over your head, 
and it will be dark enough,’ said the attendant. 
‘Shut the door,’ said the master. ‘I have done two 
things for you—do the third for yourself, said the 
servant. 

It would seem thatservants of this disputatious 
habit are not uncommon in the East—the land of 
laziness; for several fables turn upon their quib- 
bling with their masters. 

A master said to his servant, ‘I am sick—go to 
such a physician; and bring me medicine.’ The 
servant said, ‘Perhaps the doctor will not be at 
home.’ ‘Go,’ said the master, ‘and see.’—Per- 
haps, if I should meet with him, perhaps he will 
not give me the medicine.’ ‘Take a note, and 
he will not refuse,’ said the master. ‘But, even 
if he should give it to me, it will do you no good.’ 
— You base scoundrel!’ exclaimed the enraged 
master, ‘will he give it to you as long as you keep 
sitting here?’ ‘And if he should give it to me,’ 
continued the servant, ‘and it should do you good, 
you must die at some time—you may as well die 
now as then.’ 

The literature of the East is as much distin- 
guished for the subtlety of its distinctions as the 
extravagance of its tropes; it is the latter charac. 
teristic with which we of the West are most fa- 
miliar: and we give them little credit for their in- 
genuity. But very amusing instances of their 
love of quibbling constantly occur in Oriental li- 
terature, and sOme are quoted here. A fine ex- 
ample of the Berkeleian system of universal 
scepticism is quoted by Mrs. Judson, in hervery 
curious letters, giving an account of her hus- 
band’s mission to Burmah. 

*‘Mouny Long,’ says Mr. Judson, in his Jour- 
nal, ‘is a great sceptic, scarcely believing in his 
own existence. tle is always quarrelling with 
his wife on some metaphysical point. For in- 
stance, if she says, ‘The rice is ready,’ he will 
reply, ‘Rice! what is rice?—Is it matter or spi- 
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_ yit? Is it an idea, or is it nonentity?’? Perhaps 
she will say, ‘It is matter;’ and he will reply, 
*Well, wife, and what is matter? Are you sure 
there is such a thing in existence, or are you 
merely subject to a delusion of the senses?’ 

An amusing instance of scepticism carried to 
absurdity is given byour author, in a person who 
applied to Mr. Hurwitz to learn Hebrew. He 
bade the pupil repeat his alphabet after him— 
“Say Aleph,” said the Rabbi. “*What is Aleph?” 
demanded the pupil. ‘“ Aleph is the name of 
the first letter.” ‘“* How do I know that. You 
must convince me.” » Mr. Hurwitz caught hold 
of his ear, and asked him if he knew what the 
name of that might be? The scholar was con- 
vinced by this process—which may be called the 
ad captandum form of reasoning. 

A tyrant went out of his city incog. and seeing 
a person under a tree, he asked him what sort of 
a person was the Emperor of this country? ‘‘ A 

reat tyrant,’ answered the man. ‘“ Do you 

_ ata me?” said the Emperor. ‘ No,” said the 
stranger. “Iam the Sultan,” rejoined the Em- 
peror. Whereupon the man was dreadfully 
alarmed, but nevertheless he said, “ Do you 
know me?” “No,” said the Sultan. “I am 
the son of such a person: every month I am mad 
three days: to-day is one of these days.” The 
Emperor laughed, and let him go. 
‘ We have got our horses from Arabia, but it is 
still more singular, that the word ‘‘stable” should 
be Arabic too. IJstubul has the same meaning 
exactly as our word stable. This remark occurs 
in a note to a story which is neither more nor less 
than the old traditional trick of a Yorkshireman, 
who made money by showing his horse with his 
head where his tail should be—viz. turned in his 
stall. 

After the gratification afforded to us by this 
volume, it is our duty to take a passage from the 
Envoi, which explains Mr. Noble’s intentions as 
to another volume. Our recommendations will, 
we hope, add weight to its reasons. 

“ Shall this as it is the first, be also the dast vo- 
lume of our undertaking? Or shall there be 
another volume? Or, perhaps, an annual ?— 
These are questions for the public to decide. I 
was told by the booksellers, who are known to 
be wise in their generation, that the work could 
not succeed, because Oriental literature is not 

opular in this country. But why should it not 
be rendered popular? Germany and France 
haye done much for Orientalism; and in the latter 
country especially it has been long decidedly po- 

ular. And why not in Britain? Is it because 

Britain is the only nation in the world that is well 

aid for her Orientalism, and has, at present, not 

ess than a hundred millions of Orientals under 
her dominion? Or, is it because there is nothing 
in Oriental literature that can ever become po- 
pular? This is absurd.” 
am 

The trappings of dress I most heartily despise, 
and have always felt inclined to judge of the 
mind from the clothing of the body. The neat- 
ness and purity of the one indicates the solidity 
and purity of the other. In either sex an extra- 
yagant frippery in dress denotes a weak under- 


standing. 





TRIBUTE-—-THE PLEASURES OF SOLITUDE. 


Written for the Casket. 
TRIBUTE, 


To the merchants and others of this village, who out- 
stripped all praise, during the inclement season of the 
past winter, in their charity to the poor, providing the 
sufferers with wood, food, &c. The Ladies must not 
be forgotten. Ever alive to that heaven-burn feeling, 
and with a hand ready to relieve, they stood as usua 
at the head of the holy band of philanthropists. 


If Heaven can smile at human deeds, 
And angels shed a tear 

Of joy, ’tis when pale pity pleads, 
And charity sincere, 

With mercy’s melting hand and heart, 
Drives want from sorrow’s door; 

Bids grim disease in haste depart, 
And misery mourn no more. 


How little cream the rich, the gay, 
Upon their down-beds warm, 

How many pine in slow decay, 
How many feel the storm 

Of poverty, and winter’s ire, 
Crying in vain for bread; 

Shivering before the dying fire, 
Or on the scanty bed. 


Among the sons of luxury, 
How few e’er think of those 

Who drink the draught of misery, 
And feel life’s thousand woes: 

But, oh! how pleasant to be traced 
The path of charity— 

A green spot on the world’s wide waste, 
A sunbeam on the sea. 


There is a rich réward for those 
Who with the poor condole, 
That like a tide of transport flows 
Upon the gladden’d soul; 
Ay, a delight which none can feel 
But those who hear the ery, 
And answer to the heart’s appeal, 
In pity’s weeping eye. 
Such was your meed, ye gentle friends; 
And more reward is yours— 
For he who gives the poor but lends 
To God, who all restores; 
And you, oh gentle woman! you, 
Indu'gent heaven shall give 
The brightest boon, and justly due, 
To know the bliss to live. 
MILFORD BARD. 
——— 
Written for the Casket. 


THE PLEASURES OF SOLITUDE. 

The immortal Cicero has said that nature 
loves not a solitary life;* but those who hold to 
the maxim of the great orator absolutely, and 
conform their conduct to the principle it ineul- 
cates—those who love continually to wander 
around the buzzing haunts of men; those who think 
themselves exiles from the face of civil society, 
if they, for a moment, forsake the noise and tu- 
mult of the world, are little aware of the volun- 
tary deprivation they are suffering. 

The delights of social life—the pleasure of 
mingling with our species, and of enjoying n 
common with them all the exalted gratifications 
which his world can bestow, is a cord which 


*Naturat solitarium nibil amart. 
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serves to bind mankind together, and to unite 
in one inseparable compact their individual in- 
terests. Itis this prevailing sentiment that origi- 
nated commerce, and we have abundant ground 
for the position that its absence would cast a 
gloom over the whole creation. 

An interchange of feelings and emotions—re- 
eiprocal works of friendship and benevolence, 
are also the natural results of this social propen- 
sity, and of course it was implanted by the all- 
wise Creator, for the best and most benevolent 
purposes. Heart unites with heart, and hand is 
clasped with hand; and contrary to the assertion 
of the great poet,thenatural bond of brotherhood 
is by thissympathy rendered firm and indissoluble. 

But let us not, by any means, infer from these 
facts, that there can be no real enjoyment 
or permanent benefit derived from solitude as 
well as from society. Civil life indeed has its 
pleasures—they are noble and ennobling—if 
used in a proper and prudent manner, they are 
blessings—but if misused and prostituted, they 
are lasting and bitter curses. Solitude has also 
its pleasures, pleasures peculiar to itself, which 
can be drawn from no other fountain, and which 
are oftentimes of the most beneficial tendency. 
indeed they also may be instruments of wretch- 
edness-—they may induce melancholy, and a 
misanthropic disposition. But this is seldom the 
case, and when it does happen, it is because of 
abuse, not of use. 

When the mind becomes wearied with the 
perplexities, and the body fatigued with the la- 
vours of business or study, nothing on earth is 
more soothing to the heart or refreshing to the 
corporeal faculties, than solitary contemplation. 
To meditate, not on daily occupation, but upon 
more congenial, and at the same time more in- 
teresting subjects—to explore the machinery of 
the natural world with the eye of science, and 
with the glowing, the exulting heart of true piety 
adore Him that formed it—to contemplate hu- 
man nature as we see it presented in all its va- 
rious forms and divers colors, from hour to 
hour, and to learn from that how poor, how 
‘rail, how dependent is man—these, and a thou- 
sand avocations—such as these are the delights 
of those who can reconcile themselves to soli- 
tude. Within these gloomy shades one single 
‘our of thought is preferable to years consumed 
amid the busy throng. The heart is softened, 
~—the mind is invigorated—-the whole man is re- 
novated, and rendered more fit to pursue with 
advantage the ordinary business of the day: 

To the man of the world therefore solitude 
holds out the most enticing allurements; she in- 
‘ites the votary of pleasure to partake of her 
bounties, and promises that his appetite shall 
here be fully gratified. ‘To the philosopher it 
presents an opportunity for the exercise of his 
culties, and insures him a season of undisturb- 
td reflection—-and to the christian a peaceful 
ommunion with his God. Her’s are no common 
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THE BRIDE. 
BY THEODORE HOOK. 
“ Bripe! upon thy marriage-day, 
When thy gems, in rich atray, 
Made the glistening mirror seem 
As a star-reflecting stream ; 
When the clustering pearls lay fair 
Midst thy braids of sunny hair ; 
And the white veil o’er thee streaming, 
Like a silvery halo gleaming, 
Mellow’d all that pomp and light 
Into something meekly bright ; 
Did the fluttering of thy breath 
Speak of joy or woe beneath ? 
And the hue that went and came 
O'er thy cheek, like wavering tlame, 
Fiow’d that crimson from th’ unrest, 
Or the gladness of thy breast ?”’ 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

From the presto’: bard of England to the last 
and least, all have sung the uncertainties of the 
lover’s life; the vicissitudes of feeling which he 
is doomed to experience, and the inevitable sor- 
row and anxiety which attend the progress of 
passion, however pure, and however eventuall 
successful. That this must be always so, he well 
cnew who denied the smoothness of true love’s 
course; for if fate and fortune happily abstain 
from raising obstacles and obstructions in his 
path, the ingenious sensitiveness of the lover him- 
self most surely conjures up strange chimeras 
and fancied miseries, even in the midst of bliss 
and sunshine. 

What then must be his happiness, who, devot- 
edly attached to a lovely girl, through a long 
period of years, has been separated from her by 
the vast waters of the deep; and who, month 
after month, and summer after summer, has lived 
upon the recollections of hours in which their 
mutual faith was plighted! What must be his 
happiness, when returning triumphant from the 
field ; 
and ennobled by his valour and his conquests, 
he is received with exultation in the house of his 
beloved, whence, in earlier days, his want of 
fortune had excluded him! How great must be 
his joy, his pride, his rapture, in finding himself 
thus welcomed to the bosom of that family, into 
which, of all that exists in his native land,he most 
ardently and anxiously desires to be admitted! 
Such a moment repays whole years of sorrow, 
care, and toil: the grief of the past is forgotten 
in the joy of the present, and all that is to be seen 
is bright and gay for the future.—Such were the 
feelings of Sir Frederick Ryland, as he was met 
and welcomed at the door of Dorrington Hall by 
the owner of that noble mansion. __ 

Frederick Ryland was born the third sor of a 
baronet, with whose honourable descent the 
nicest genealogist alive could not have found 
fault; but, at a period when two brothers stood 
between him and the title and estates of his 
father, Sir George Dorrington did not conceive 
him to be an eligible husband for his only daugh- 
ter Maria, in whom were centered all the beaut 
of the female branches of the family, and all the 
worth and wealth of the males. 
Long had the young soldier and the beautiful 
girl loved in secret; and the continued inter- 
course between the families gave constant op- 
portunities for that association which, between 
two such beings, could not fail to produce a 
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o: his beloved, Frederick confessed his passion, 
sought permission to address Miss Dorrington 
formally, and was the next day, in due form ex- 
‘cluded (for ever, as it was thought) from a 
‘on Hall—as if, old and knowing in the world’s 
ways as he was, Sir bagi, fancied, that sepa- 
rating two such hearts would weaken the feelings 
which ssed them; or that the arbitrary mea- 
sure, of thus suddenly terminating an intercourse, 
which had so long subsisted under his own sanc- 
tion, would obliterate a passion, to the birth of 
which he himself, by his tacit concurrence in 
their constant association, had been negatively 
if not actually, at all events, a party. 

Frederick Ryland, after this dismissal, left the 
country, and joined the regiment in which he 
had recently been placed y his father, who, 
— agreeing in the policy of his neighbour, Sir 

eorge, sent him forth to the field, as he told 
him, to cut his way to fame and fortune with his 
sword. These parting instructions, however, the 
worthy baronet did not long survive, for in less 
than a month after his son’s departure, in the ar- 
dour and anxiety of pursuing an unhappy fox, 
and in the full hope of riding home with the tail 
of the said fox stuck in his hat, (according to his 
custom whenever he got the brush,) he attempted 
a leap, wider than was convenient, or agreeable, 
to his half-tired horse, and coming off, head fore- 
most, gave up the ghost in the middle of a muddy 
ditch, sincerely lamented by the whole of his 

‘sporting friends, who contended then, and do 
contend to this minute, that the horse was to 
blame and not the rider—a matter, the debating 
of which must be much more interesting to them- 
selves than any part of the respectable family 
which was thus suddenly deprived of its very 

‘head and front.” 

. The natural and sometimes the most important 
result of a baronet’s death is the consequent suc- 
cession of his heir apparent to his title; and ac- 
cordingly the family dignity descended upon the 
young Sr William, who did, I believe, live long 
enough to receive the announcement of his mis- 
fortune and honour, and to receive the addresses 
of mingled condolence and congratulation from 
his friends. He was in the south of France at 
the time of his father’s death, and survived the 
event only long enough to send for his next 
brother Henry, to close his eyes, and receive at 
his hands his affectionate adieu. Sir Henry, im- 
mediately after the funeral of Sir William, re- 
turned to England, and proceeded to install him- 
self in the ancient house of his fathers—he, like 
his venerable parent, having what is called a 
passion for the sports of the field, and being, like 
the old gentleman, somewhat insensible to any of 
those softer allurements, which minds of gentler 
mould discover in the society of those by whom 
we are soothed, exalted, and refined. 

During the progress of these changes in the 
Ryland family, Maria Dorrington would sit and 
listen to the recapitulation, in hopes that some 
change might bring her Frederick back, or at 
least place him in such a situation that his want 
of wealth might no ant be objected against 
him. News had arrived of his Satine distin: 
guished himself in action—his name was men- 
tioned in the despatches. Why was he not the 
bearer of them? A thousand times did she read 
‘over the lines in which his personal bravery and 
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intrepid conduct were described, and her eye 
—e on the one loved name, which seemed 
to blaze in letters of fire amongst the list of gal- 
lant heroes who, as well as himself, had so per- 
formed their duty as to merit the honour of being 
pevsieninnond in the narrative of the day’s fight. 

xcept, however, a courteous remar!z on the 
pert of Sir George Dorrington, that “* poor Fred. 

yland seemed to be doing very well in the 
army,” Maria heard nothing of him; and her 
heart revolted at the pity of her obdurate parent 
which was indeed no kin to love. 

At this juncture the lovely girl was doomed to 
severer trials; the sufferance of quiet sorrow and 
unmolested grief was soon denied her, and a 
suitor, armed with her father’s patronage and 
recommendation, came forward with an apparent 
determination not to be repulsed. Pride, arro- 
gance, and self-love, seemed to be the chief in- 
gredients of this nobleman's character—for noble 
he was, and gentle he was not. In temper hasty, 
in manner petulant, in conversation dictatorial, 
Lord Pavonden approached the timid Maria 
Dorrington, as if he were conferring a favour 
upon her and her whole race by the association ; 
and the supercilious, sensual manner in which he 
cast his unquiet eyes over her lovely person, be- 
spoke too plainly the character of the feeling by 
which his notice had been attracted to her; and 
although his affection for her, if it deserved the 
name, was ardent and all-engrossing, still it was 
impossible not to perceive in his handsome yet 
fiendlike countenance, the ceaseless struggle 
between his animal desire and his worldly pru- 
dence, the continued conflict between his passion 
and his pride. 

Before he had taken the ordinary pains to dis- 
cover Maria’s sentiments—and it must be admit- 
ted she took very little trouble to conceal them 
—he had arranged, not only in his own mind, but 
in interviews with her father, the programme of 
the whole affair; they had even descended to par- 
ticulars, and sums were actually naméd as settle- 
ments and jointures: his lordship believing that 
her declaration was a mere piece of formality, 
as necessary, it is true, for the completion of the 
match, as aconge d’elire to the making of a bishop, 
and about as certain in its result as the king’s 
recommendation which accompanies that liberal 
document. Lord Pavonden, amongst his other 
intellectual qualities, happened not to possess 
that nice distinctive faculty which can properly 
appreciate the hidden feelings of a woman by her 
external conduct; and he construed the ease and 
familiarity of Maria’s manner, when with him, as 
expressive of pleasure in his society. To one 
more versed in human nature, and less blinded 
by vanity and conceit, these symptoms would 
have infallibly declared her indifference. Had 
Frederick Ryland appeared, were his name even 
mentioned, were an allusion to any event which 
had occurred in his prescnce, a remark on his 
family, or the part of the world in which he was, 
on the army in which he served, or the cause 12 
which that army was engaged, Maria’s heart 
beat, her cheeks flushed, and her hands trembled. 
None of these signs were present when Lord 
Pavonden was near her: arestless good humour, 
an affected gaiety, to avoid if possible any serious 
avowal of the feelings which she was inform 
by her officious and envious female friends, that 
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his lordship entertained for her, characterized 
the sweet girl’s conduct; and upon such harmless 
encouragement as this the noble baron built 
the hopes which a few days were doomed to dis- 
sipate. 

“What an unfortunate family are the Ry- 
lands !” said Sir George Dorrington, as he enter- 
ed the drawing-room where the few visitors were 
waiting the announcement of dinner; “ it seems 
as if a fatality hung over them.” 

Inquiries burst from every tongue, except Ma- 
ria’s, who sat like astatue motionless. 

“ Sir Henry is dead——” 

‘“* Dead!” exclaimed the astonished auditors. 

Thank Gop it was not Frederick—Maria 
burst into tears—the attention of every body was 
directed to her; and she was led into the ante- 
room, where the air and restoratives soon revived 
her. 

“ Poor girl,” said Sir George, “ she is too sen- 
sitive for this world. Yes,’ continued he, re- 
turning to the circle, “ he was shooting’ this 
morning, and in passing through or over a hedge, 
the trigger of his gun got entangled with the 
briars, and he was dead in an instant.” 

“ How rapidly that baronetcy changes own- 
ers,” said Lord Pavonden: “ this is the third 
death in the family in less than eighteen months: 
who gets it now ?” 

Maria had just sufficiently recovered to return 
to the room as the question was asked, and heard 
her father answer, as indeed she knew, that Fre- 
derick, the third son, was now the head of the 
family. 

“ A forward sort of person, I think,” said Lord 
Pavonden; * I scarcely recollect him: I know 
he had got the character of a lady killer, in the 
Eighteenth—I suppose, this event will bring him 
to England.” 

Maria felt all her agitations renewed, and felt 
that a few more remarks would again drive her 
out of the room; when the announcement of 
dinner cut short the conversation, terminated the 
lamentations of Sir George Dorrington and his 
triends, released his daughter, and put an end to 
the sympathy which some more ancient ladies on 
the sofa were about to exhibit. 

All that passed at table was lost to the heiress 
of the house, and although in accordance with 
her father’s desire she actually presided, she was 
guilty of the most flagrant inattentions, commit- 
ted the most glaring solecisms, and withdrew the 
female division before Miss Angelica Amadou had 
half finished her quantum of dried cherries. 

The drawing-room afforded her little more re- 
lief; and she flew to her boudoir, to indulge in a 
flood of tears, which were ready to burst from 
her eyes. “ I am conscious,” murmured the agi- 
tated girl, ‘ that the feeling of joy at what has 
happened is sinful, is criminal; but, God forgive 
me! no circumstance, no accident could have 
presented a hope to my distracted mind, of ex- 
trication from a destiny worse than death itself, 
but this; now no obstacle is opposed to the com- 
pletion of that scheme of happiness which my 
beloved Frederick and I have marked out:— 
wealth and rank are his—at least rank equal to 
my own, and wealth superior to my father’s. 
Admired and esteemed all who know him, 
even by my parent himself, whose rejection of 
him was founded solely on his want of fortune, 
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fem whose decided exclusion of him from our 
house was caused by the apprehension of his 
winning qualities, what objection can be raised 
to the fulfilment of all my hopes on earth ?” 

Thus did the elated happy Maria give utter- 
ance to the generous sentiments of her heart; 
and having in some degree composed herself, she 
rejoined her friends; their conversation had taken 
a totally different turn, and Miss Dorrington, 
still thinking of but one subject, continued to talk 
upon others, until the arrival of the gentlemen 
from the dinner-rooms. And, oh! who shall de- 
scribe the repugnance, the horror, with which 
she now received the abrupt, supercilious, yet 
ardent advances of Lord Pavonden? Who, but 
a girl devoted to one, and assiduously assailed by 
another, can understand the feeling? It baffles 
my power to describe it—it was not quite unper- 
ceived by his lordship, who found the free and 
artless manner of the young lady, upon which he 
had founded his certainty of success, and which 
she had in her ae ae adopted, in order to 
convince him of the contrary, changed into a 
more distant reserve; for now, confident as she 
was in F'rederick’s fidelity, and satisfied that his 
claim npon.her hand in right of her heart would 
now be acceded to, by her father, she saw no 
reason for mage ge a manner towards Lord Pa- 
vonden, who, if repulsed, would be suffered to 
depart by Sir George, and who, if piqued by the 
alteration of her conduct to make her a direct 
offer, might be repulsed at once, and, according 
to the established rules of society, expelled from 
the house ge sage 
_ By one of those singular coincidences, which 
in works of fiction appear improbable and over- 
strained, but which in real life are occurring 
ra day, the object of all Maria’s affections 
was brought to the scene of action much sooner 
than could have been expected. Another vic- 
tory had graced the triumphant arms of the illus- 
trious Wellington, under whose command the 
youthful soldier fought; again had Ryland dis- 
tinguished himself: he was now selected as the 
bearer of the details of the conflict in which he 
had bofne so honourable a part; and actuall 
reached London within little more than four-a 
twenty hours after the occurrence of that fatal 
accident, which bereaved him of a brother, and 
bestowed upon him the baronetcy. 

To the house of mourning did the promoted 
officer speed as soon as his official duty was trans- 
acted; and in the midst of his grief for the loss 
of his near and dear relation, is it unnatural to 
suppose that he wrote to his Maria? Whether 
natural or not, I cannot say, but that he did so 
is most true, and not clandestinely or diguisedly, 
he wrote to his beloved, and inclosed her letter 
in another, addressed to Sir George, evincing in 
the hour of trial and sorrow that devotion to the 
object of all his earthly oni which neither time 
nor space could alter or deteriorate. His visit- 
ing them was at the instant impossible, but he 
could not allow a moment to escape without 
claiming the promise which Sir George had 

iven, at least by implication, and making the 
rst step of his new life, that, which was to ensure 
his life’s happiness. 

But as the great Bard and every litile bard 
has said in different ways, what are not fond 
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daughter, Sir George Dorrington had actually 
pledged himself to Lord Pavonden. He had 
never cast a thou ght towards the extraordinary 
advancement of Frederick Ryland, nor had he 
imagined the possibility of a refusal on the part 

aria to comply with his commands. Lord 
Pavonden had alre::!y made arrangements con- 
nected with the marriage. Lawyers were al- 
ready employed on the drafts and deeds of settle- 
went, and every thing in short was in a forward 
state of preparation, except the Brive. 


The question now with Sir George was, whe- 
ther he should open all the circumstances to his 
daughter, delivering Henry’s letter to her, and 
stating exactly how he was situated, or send the 
letter to his daughter back to Ryland, inclosed 
in an explanatory letter to him. The doubt was 
easily solved: he admired Frederick’s character 
and qualities ; he knew the extent of his fortune, 
the amiability of his disposition, and the proximity 
of their property, his future influence in the 
county, his daughter’s avowed. affection for him, 
his approved constancy to her All these weigh- 
ed heavily against the pretensions of Lord Pa- 
vonden, whom Maria hated, whose title was 
Irish, whose estates were, for the most part, 
situate and lying in the ‘* Green Isle,” and whose 
funded property was insignificant compared with 
Ryland’s, (for Sir George had not been idle in 
acquainting himself with the contents of the late 
baronet’s last will and testament,) and whose 
manner even to himself was arrogant and over- 
bearing: but then he had gone so far in the pre- 
liminaries of the treaty, or rather so far beyond 

reliminaries, that he did not at all see the possi- 

ility of breaking off; indeed, unless Lord Pa- 
vonden’s heart could be touched, and his gener- 
ous spirit roused, the thing appeared impossible‘ 
At all events, Sir George, who truly loved his 
daughter, made up his mind to be the bearer of 
the letter from her lover, and thus sanction 
openly, what he must, under the unexpected 
change of circumstances, always secretly have 
approved. 

The sight of Henry’s well known writing in 
the hand of her father produced a sudden re- 
vulsion of nature in Maria, and she fell senseless 
at the feet of her parent, who raising and sooth- 
ing her, eventually restored her to something like 
serenity: he then gave her the letter, spoke can- 
didly and unreservedly of his feeling towards 
Ryland, explaining to her at the same time the 
difficulties in which he had involved himself with 
his rival. 

* But J have not involved myself in any diffi- 
culty,” said Maria; “ I, sir, am no party-to this 
treaty, which, even if Frederick had died on the 
field of battle, never could, and never should 
have been ratified by me. The accidental ac- 
quisition of wealth and title may, by rendering 
Frederick Ryland worthy in your eyes, afford me 
the happiness of uniting my fate with one, who 
is all excellence and kindness ; but no reverse of 
fortune, however severe, no poverty, however 
abject, no distress, however humiliating, could 

have compelled me to link myself to a man whose 
manners I dislike, whose temper I dread, whose 
conversation even I donot comprehend, and whose 
character I never can respect: tell him this, sir, 
and surely he will not persevere in claiming my 
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hand from you, 
heart from me.”’ 

“What F fear,” said Sir George, “ is, that 
Lord Pavonden will attribute the change in your 
determination to the change in Ryland’s circum- 
stances, for rumour is not so idle but that he is 


when he never can receive a 


-aware of his attachment to you.” 


‘* He cannot attribute the change.in my deter- 
mination,” said Maria, “ to any extrinsic events; 
in fact I never was consulted, I never was asked 
to make a decision; if I had——”’ 

* But J, my dear Maria,” said Sir George, 
“‘ have in your name expressed a readiness, by a 
desire for the union and——” 


“‘ Forgive me, sir,” said Maria, catching her 
father’s hand; “* why, why do this, without con- 
sulting the child you love, the daughter who lives 
but in your affection ?” 


“‘ [thought by your manner,” said Sir George, 
“‘ that Pavonden was not so disagreeable to you.” 

“Oh, sir!” cried Maria, “do you know so 
little of my heart and feelings as to believe that 
I could marry with a negative affection for my 
husband? Did you think that I would consent to 
share my existence with one, while there was 
another ranking yet higher in myesteem? You 
know I loved Frederick; you merely postponed 
our union till a period, which, through the dis- 
pensations of an all-wise Providence, has ar- 
rived.” 

** Maria,” said Sir George, folding his weeping 
daughter to his bosom, “ Frederick Ryland shall 
be your husband—I wave sain 1t.—How to dis- 
entangle myself from the embarras with Lord 
Pavonden I do not yet exactly see, but your 
happiness is paramount—it must be done.” 


** Be that my task,” cried the half frantic girl, 
**T will appeal to his generosity, to his pride, to 
his feelings—if he have any—you must not risk 
an altercation with such a man: on me let, his 
vengeance fall, if vengeance 7s to fall: with you 
a disagreement might be fatal; his well-earned 
reputation in what is called the field of honour 
renders him a dangerous adversary: on me these 
chivalrous qualities have no effect. I will be 
candid with him, take all upon myself, and rescue 
you, I hope and think, from difficulties in which, 
had I been previously consulted, you never would 
have been involved.” 


‘** I trust more to his pride than his generosity, 
I confess,” said Sir George; “ however, take 
your own course, Maria; I feel that I, person- 
ally, am too deeply pledged to stir in this matter 
further.” 

The permission was enough. The certainty 
Maria felt that an appeal, as her father said, to 
his pride, if not to his generosity, would release 
her from the claim of Lord Pavonden, inspired 
her; and having hastily acknowledged the wel- 
come letter of Frederick, she proceeded to ad- 
dress the noble baron in the following terms :— 

Dorrington Hall, ——— 18-. 
** M¥ LORD, 

‘* For the first time since I have had the ho- 
nour of your lordship’s acquaintance, my father, 
this morning, has informed me of the ulterior 
object of your lordship’s constant association 
with our family, and your unremitting attention 
to myself. 





























** Not vain enough to imagine that { could be 
the object of attraction here, | have hitherto re- 
mained in ignorance, not only of the motives, 
which induced your lordship to devote so much 
of your time to our very limited domestic circle, 
but of the steps which I now find have been taken 
towards the completion of that measure, upon 
which, however important it may be thought to 
me, I have only this day been consulted. 

“ Aware, my lord, of the apparent indelicac 
of venturing to address your lordship upon suc 
a subject, I considered before I took the step. 
But I have resolved to do so, and to risk all the 
censure or ridicule which my conduct may incur, 
for the sake of checking in the present stage 
those pretensions to my hand, which [ am now 
authoritatively informed it is your intention te 
prefer: it is to avoid the pain of giving pain I do 
this; and it is in the hope of remaining upon ami- 
cable terms with your lordship, that I entreat 
you not to assume a character, which, while it 
terminates our fiiendship, must most unplea- 
santly end our acquaintance. 

“When I candidly tell you that, however 
pleased I may be to see you amongst my father’s 
guests at Dorrington, and however anxious | 
may have appeared to contribute my trifling 
efforts to make your residence amongst us as a 
friend of his, agreeable, my heart has been long, 
long engaged, I am quite sure I shall not vainly 
appeal to your generosity, nor uselessly seek to 
prevent a refusal on my part, which, however 
painful it may be to me, cannot be less irksome 
to your lordship. 

“* My father tells me candidly, that he has had 
several conversations with you on the subject of 
an alliance between us; his implied certainty of 
my consent, | fear, has deceived you; and I 
cannot but deeply regret that I was not earlier 
apprised of the subject of your deliberations ; 
since it would have been more agreeable to my 
feelings, for many, many reasons, to have put a 
stop to them much sooner, by convincing my 
father of their total uselessness, and my determi- 
nation never to bestow my hand where my heart 
could not accompany it. 

. “ Forgive me, ‘my lord, this distinct declara- 
tion; receive it in the spirit in which I make it; 
see in it, the effort of a being, whose affections 
have been for years devoted to one object; anx- 
ious to prevent a proposal which must be reject- 
ed, and which could only have the effect of de- 
stroying her peace of mind, and wounding the 
pride and sensibility of another. 

“Your lordship will forgive me for adding, 
that, although this letter has not been seen by 
my father, he is aware of my resolution of writ- 
ing it, and that I have no desire that its contents 
should be concealed from him. In the hope that 
you will feel for me, pity me, and continue to 
regard me as your friend, I remain, my lord, 

* Yours most truly, 
*“ Marra DorriINnGToN.” 

Two days elapsed after the despatch of this 
letter, and on the third (the day of Sir Henry 
Ryland’s funeral), Miss Dorrington received the 
following lines from her noble correspondent. 

f Lord Pavonden presents his compliments to 
Miss Dorrington, in acknowledging her letter 
ca Tuesday; he cannot but express his deep 
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regret at her anticipated refusal of his prapees, 
Lord Pavonden trusts that he possesses sufficient 
discrimination as well as delicacy, to prevent his 
forcing his attentions where they cease to be 
agreeable. Yet he cannot but regret, that the 
negotiations between himself and Sir George 
Dorrington should have been carried so far as 
they have been, if that gentleman was then 
aware of the state of his daughter’s affections. 

‘ Lord Pavonden has made a communication 
to Sir George Dorrington, which will termmate 
their me gotiations; and in the hope that Miss 
Dorrington will not suffer the circumstances 
which have occurred to agitate or annoy her, he 
has, he thinks, best consulted both Aer feelings 
and his own, by quitting the neighbourhood of 
Dorrington, and proceeding to London ; when, at 
some future period, he hopes to have the honour 
of finding himself included in the list of Miss 
Dorrington’s sincere friends.” 

“ There, Maria ’ said Sir George, when he 
had read this note: “ what is your opinion of 
Lord Pavonden now ?” 


“ I think,” said Maria, “ that one ought never 
to judge by appearances, or, at least, not to as- 
cribe to natural causes, manners and habits 
which, after all, may be adopted under the abso- 
lute dominion of fashion, even at the sacrifice of 
natural feelings. 1 rejoice in his decision, I ad- 
mire his generosity, and I promise him my 
friendship, for he has deserved it.” 

A few words will suffice to detail the proceed- 
ings of the family party, after this occurrence. 
Sir Frederick Ryland, having been warmly and 
affectionately received by Sir George, as soon as 
all the mournful ceremonies connected with his 
brother’s death had terminated, became the con- 
stant inmate of his future father-in-law’s resi- 
dence. And if it were possible for human bein 
to enjoy perfect happiness on earth, Frederic 
and Maria, in the constant enjoyment of each 
other’s society, looking back with interest upon 
the past, and picturing increasing joy for the 
future, were in the full possession of it: every 
day developed some new trait of excellence in 
the character of the lover, every day produced 
some new evidence of Maria’s excellence of dis- 
position, purity of mind, and goodness of heart; 
when, to crown all their hopes, the wedding-Onm 
was fixed—that day which was to terminate 
the little anxieties which “ love is heir to,” and 
out of which spring half its delights; that day 
which was to change the character of their affec- 
tion, hallow the passion which possessed both 
their hearts, and join them in that sacred bond 
of union, whence flows all earthly happiness, all 
worldly comfort. 

Then came the discussion about bridemaids, 
and lace, and carriages, and favours, and who 
should be at the wedding, and who should marry 
them, and where they should be married, and the 
thousand little delicate points which are so very, 
very important, upon such occasions; in all of 
which, Maria was constantly supported by her two 
female cousins; while Frederick generally con- 
trived to inlist Sir George on his side; until at 
length it was arranged, that the marriage should 
take place in London, and that the young couple 
should, according to the established routine of 
the Morning Post, “ immediately after the cere- 








































































mony quit town in a new travelling carriage and 
r, to spend the honeymoon.” It was abso- 
lutely essential that a journey to London should 
be undertaken, to purchase such necessaries of 
life as country milliners and provincial dress- 
makers could not contrive to invent or even con- 
struct; and therefore with good reason they came 
unanimously to the conclusion, to marry in the 
metropolis, and return to the shady groves and 
sylvan scenes to reap the rich harvest of their 
constant love. : 

It would be impossible to describe the happi- 
ness which these devoted beings enjoyed, during 
the month or six weeks preparatory to the cere- 
mony ; indeed, the attempt to do so would be ab- 
surd, since, besides the inadequacy of language 
to do porace to their feelings, such details are 
as little interesting to general readers, as the 
practice of love-making itself is to the indifferent 
spectator; suffice it to say, that time, which never 
stops, seemed to fly, and in the midst of joy, gai- 
ety, hope, anxiety, and agitation, the evening 
arrived which was to be the last of her “ single 
blessedness.” It seemed to Frederick like a 
bright vision—he was on the brink of happiness 
which for years he had been taught to think 
never might be his. 

He pressed his beloved to his heart, and print- 
ed a glowing kiss upon her flushing cheek.— 
“Good night!” was whispered by the fond lover 
and echoed by the trembling maid; but oh! 
parting is such sweet sorrow, that they lingered 
on, in their dream of happiness; and when they 
separated, the magic word “ To-morrow!” hung 
on their lips and sunk deep into their hearts. 

That Maria slept much, or tranquilly, I cannot 
affirm ; certain it is that Frederick did not. The 
night, however, wore away, and the sun rose in 
all its brightness to greet the blooming bride. 
The establishment was seen hurrying to and fro, 
and making ee esgligatoe for the banquet, which 
was to regale the guests invited, and astonish 
those in the newspapers who were not. The 
bridemaids arrived, and Maria came forth from 
her chamber, bright and sweet as the morning, 
pure m her mind as the white robe in which she 
was decked, her blue eyes melting with love and 
modesty. In her fair hair, parted on her snowy 
forehead, there were pearls which Frederick had 
giverher, and the veil thrown over her (as the 
sweet poet says, whose lines are taken as the 
motto for this tale,) seemed like a halo mellowing 

all the pomp and light 
Into something meekly bright. 
With pride and exultation did her father lead 
her into the room, where already had assembled 
the numerous friends who were to grace the ce- 
remony. 

The carriages were drawn up to the door, the 
elock had struck the appointed hour, yet one 
was absent whose presence was most essential, 
and who began to Most anxiously expected. 
Sir Frederick Ryland, the ardent, happy bride- 
groom, had not yet arrived. Maria inquired for 
him, and heard with wonder, and not without 
some little displeasure, that he had not yet made 
his appearance. Even strict punctuality seems 
negligence in love; and here, on the auspicious 
day, when all his doubts and fears were to end, 
and his sum of earthly happiness was to be com- 
peted, to find her lover lingering op his way 
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wounded her deeply. Another quarter of an hour 
elapsed—no Frederick; another had nearly 
passed, when a carriage was driven to the door* 
and from it sprang hastily one not bidden as a 
guest, nor dressed as.if he were coming io join 
the festive party—it was not Frederick—it was 
a stranger muffled up in a cloak, who had appa- 
rently just arrived from the country. Ina few 
moments Sir George was summoned from the 
party; then the stranger was seen to depart, and 
then one or two of the visiters were called from 
the drawing-room. The prelate who was there 
to sanctify the happiness of the young couple 
was summoned from the side of the now trem- 
bling bride: her colour came and went, she shook 
from head to foot, she saw horror painted on the 
countenance of one who had returned from her 
father: a scream from one of her bridemaids 
light vanished from her eyes, and without know- 
ing the cause of her dread and agitation, or even 
that it was well founded, she fell senseless into 
the arms of those near her. 

Well was it for her that Nature at that mo- 
ment robbed her of hersenses. Frederick, after 
he had quitted her the night before, had proceed- 
ed to one of the Clubs, of which he was a mem- 
ber to write some notes of business, necessary 
to be despatched before he quitted town in the 
morning; there he encountered Lord Pavonden. 
—Fxcited by wine, the angry feelings of offended 
pride, which, under the mask of digmified sub- 
mission to Maria, had smouldered for months in 
his lordship’s breast, burst forth at the sight of 
his triumphant happy rival. Premeditated insult 
and a blow, were the fruits of this hateful ex- 
plosion of rage and mortification. There was 


no alternative—no question as to the result. A. 


meeting was arranged at daylight at Wimbledon: 
they met—they fired—and Frederick Ryland 
fell:—he lived in agony for two hours, and then 
expired. 

This sad history was poor Maria doomed to 
hear, so soon as reason returned to her. When 
she recovered sufliciently to comprehend any 
thing, she found the scene of gaiety changed, the 
guests departed, and her father kneeling at her 
side: in a moment she understood the worst :-- 
Frederick was dead—she knew—she felt that 
nothing but death could have kept him from her 
—he was gone for ever, and the bright star of 
her existence had set eternally. 

— 


HISTORY OF A DIAMOND. 

THERE is a diamond at present, we believed 
forming part of the Crown Jewels of England, 
which has a singular history appertaining to it. 
It formerly belonged to Charles the Bold, the last 
Duke of Burgundy, who wore it in his cap at the 
battle of Nancy, where his army was totally 
routed and he himself killed. This was in the 
year 1477. The diamond was found among the 
spoils of battle by a Swiss soldier, and by him 
sold to a French gentleman named Sancy. The 
family of this gentleman preserved the diamond 
for nearly a century, and till the period when 
Henry Il. of France, after having lost his throne, 
employed a descendant of this family, who was 
commander of the Swiss troops in his service, to 
proceed to Switzerland for the purpose of re- 
cruiting hi« forces from that country; and, having 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA--RELICS. 


no immediate pecuniary resources at command, 
he persuaded the same gentleman to borrow of 
his family the Sancy diamond, in order to deposit 
with the Swiss government as security for the 
payment of the troops. Accordingly, the dia- 
mond was dispatched for this purpose by a confi- 
dential domestic, who disappeared and could no 
where be heard of for a great length of time. At 
last, however, it was ascertained that he had 
been rh 5 ti by robbers and assassinated, and 
his body buried in a forest. And such confidence 
had his master in the prudence and probity of his 
servant, that he searched and at last discovered 
the place of his burial, and had the corpse disin- 
terred, when the diamond was found in his sto- 
mach, he having swallowed it when attacked by 
the robbers. 
—— 


SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States, 
By C. S. RAFINESQUE. 
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PYROLA MACULATA 


NaMeEs.—Spotted Pipsiseway.—Fr. Pyrole blanche. 
Vulgar. Wintergreen, Whiteleaf, White Pipsiseway, 
Psiseva, Kingcure, Ground Holly,j Rheumatism Weed, 


&e. 
Classif. Natural Order of Bicornes. Decandria 
monogynia, L. 


Genus Pyroxa. Calyx five cleft. Five petals, slight- 
ly united at the base. Ten stamina, anthers opening by 
two pores. One pistil, Stigma capitate. Capsule five 
celled, five valved. Many arillate seeds. 

Sp. Pyrola maculata. L. Leaves ovate lanceolate 
acute, base rounded, remotely serrate, variegated with 
white; flowers two or three, style very short. 

DESCRIPTION. —Root perennial, creeping, contort- 
ed, yellow. One to three perennial stems, three to six 
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inches high, simple, erect. Leaves evergreen, but few, 
subverticillate, on short petioles, the lower sub-ovate, the 
upper ovate lanceolate, s ly serrate, very acute, varie- 
gated above by a broad longitudinal glaucous stripe, with 
lateral branches. Flowers white, two or three subum- 
bellate, pedicellated, drooping, at the end of a long ter- 
minal naked peduncle, rit five toothed. Five ovate 
concave petals, often red at the base. Ten stamens, 
with villose filaments. Pistil globular; ‘umbilicated.— 
Style short and thick, almost concealed. Stigma large, 
depressed, urceolate, viscose, green. 


PROPERTIES.—The whole plants, but chiefly the 
leaves, have a pungent bitter-sweet taste. Chemical 
components, bitter extractive, resin, tannin, gum, fibrine, 
&c.; the resin is brown, adhesive, and odoriferous. Wa- 
ter and alcohol dissolve the active properties; the last 
still better. They are diuretic, sudorific, stimulant, and 
tonic. Dr. Wolf, in Germany, has drawn the attention 
to the P. umbellata, as an equivalent to _Asbutus uva urst, 
in Ischuria and Dysuria, a table spoonful of a strong in- — 
fusion, given hourly with some syrup, gave immediate re- 
lief. Many physicians in Europe and America have in- 
vestigated and confirmed the valuable properties of these 
plants, and the P. maculata has been found almost equal 
to P. umbellata. They have been used in dropsy, nephnitis, 
hepatitis, hydrothorax, ascites, anasarca, scrangury, hyste- 
ria, rheumatism, and low fevers. They have availed more 
or less in all these disorders, and have the decided advan- 
tage of being grateful to the stomach, while almost all 
other diuretics disagree with it, they invigorate the appe- 
tite, and strengthen the body, increase the flow of urine 
and all secretions. Schoepf states that thé P. maculata 
is used in intermittents in Pennsylvania, and that the P. 
umbellata is styptic, astringent, corroborant; useful in is- 
chias. [twas also used in typhus, and as a popular re- 
medy for rheumatism in the United States. he decoc- 
tion is generally used, and often in large doses; but the 
extract is equally good; doses about fifteen grains. They 
have even been deemed antilithic; but this property has 
not been confirmed, although they alleviate the symptoms 
of gravel, Also very useful in hematuria. F:xternally de- 
cidedly useful in tumors, malignant ulcers, and chronie 
indurated swellings, acting as a topical stimulant, and 
sometimes they vesicate; but utterly useless in cancer and 
scrofula, for which some empirics have employed them. 
Both a cataplasm and the decoction must be used for 
these external diseases. An obstinate cure of tinea capi- 
tis was cured by an ointment of an unguent made with 
theleaves. The Indian tribes of Canada and Missouri 
esteem highly these plants. They are used chiefly for 
gravel, rheumatism, and fevers. The external applica- 
tion commonly produces rednesss, vestication, and desqua- 
mation of the skin, 
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Re.ics.—Of this holy ware, the Venetians 
obtained a large allotment. Ramusio has given 
a catalogue of its contents. They consisted of 
a piece of the true Cross; an arm of St. Grego- 
ry, according to Ramusio; of St. George, ac- 
cording to Dandolo; (perhaps it might not be 
easy to ascertain the right owner;) a part of the 
head of John Baptist; the bodies of Saints Lu- 
cia and Agatha, and of the holy Simeon; a phial 
containing the blood of our Saviour, which had 
flowed from a statue pierced by the Jews at . 
Berytus; a fragment of the pillar at which He ~ 
was scourged; a nail from the Cross, anda 
prickle from the Crown of Thorns. The au- 
thenticity of most of these relics was ascertain- — 
ed by their remaining unhurt during a fire which 
consumed the Sanctuary wherein they were 
deposited.— Family Library, XX.—Sketches 








from Venetian History. 



















Composed for the Casket, 
5 THE BRIGAND’S LOVE SONG. 

Set to Music by Benjamin B. Hunter.—Words from the Casket, February No. 1831, 
MAEsToso. 
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Remainder of the Marsellois Hymn, 
Now, now, the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings confederate raise; 
The dogs of war let loose are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze. 
And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crimes and blood his hands embruing? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave! &c. 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile insatiate despots dare, 
Their thirst of power and gold unbounded, 
To mete and vend the light and air. 
Like beasts of burden would they load us, 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore, 
But man is man, and who is more? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave! &c. 


Oh, Liberty, can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy generous flame? 

Can dungeons, bolts and bars confine thee? 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 

Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That Falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield; 
But Freedom is our sword and shield, 

Ané all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! &c. 





TO CLARA~—THE MAGDALEN. 








Truth in the fascinating dress of fiction; realities clothed 
as romance. 

















Written for the Casket. 
TO CLARA. 
Who supposed me to be always happy. 
Nay, think not if upon my brow 
No shade of sorrow’s seen, 


' That I inheart and hope am now 


What I, alas, have been, 


O, think not, Clara, if my face 
A transient smile betrays, 

That I again can e’er retrace 
‘Lhe joys of other days. 


No, lady, on my placid brow 
Despair hath set her seal, 
And in my soul, aye, even now, 

The pang of wo I feel. 


There is one dark regret that steals 
Like midnight o’er my mind, 

W hen restrospection oft reveals 
The pleasures left behind, 


Aye, and to ’scape that keen regret 
I’ve sought the gay of earth, 

And oft when with the merry met, 
Have mingled in their mirth. 


And I have smiled when others smiled, 

Seem’d pleas’d with every toy, 
When in the heart of sorrow’s child 
There was no single joy, 





Thus many a dreary year hath flown 
In musing misery, 

And many sought but none have known 
The ills I sing to thee. 


One error of a heart too proud 
Hath quench’d life’s brightest beams, 
And storms and darkness now o’ercloud 
The sunshine of my dreams. 


O, I had visions once as bright 
As those to angels given; 
Visions of love, of life and light, 
That made my heart a heaven. 


But, Clara, that same heart so grac’d, 
Hath, by a sorcerer’s art, 

Become a wild and fruitless waste, 
A dreary waste that heart. 


That sorceress was a being bright, « 
As beautiful and fair, 

As are the things of love and light, 
O, yes, as angels are. 


On life’s dark stream the tide of tears, 
I am a wretch now cast, 

The remnant of my wreck of years 
In wo'will soon be past. 


And be it so—than live to see 
The ruins of the heart; 

Who would not sooner silently 
Down to the grave depart. 


But think not, Clara, that I mean 
A suicide undone; 

I’d sooner live the wretch I’ve been, 
And be beloved by none. 


THE MAGDALEN. 


“ Her tears have wash’d the stain away.”—RoweE. 


A fair one, frail, by love betray’d, 

Who long had mourn’d her loss of fame,—_ 
Took refuge in the house of peace,* 

Emilia was her happier name. 


Wan was her cheek, her visage pale, 
Yet sweetly beamed her languid eye; 

Her faded form still own’d a grace, 
Which almost might with beauty vie. 


Her modest air, her decent grief, 
Bespoke her of no mean descent; 

Her tears, her never ceasing pray’r, 
Evine’d a heart with anguish rent. 


Two years in silent sorrow passed: 
A rev’rend pastor press’d to know 
(In hopes to ease ber lab’ring breast,) 

The source of such relentless woe, 


‘¢ Why urge the ungrateful theme?” she cry’d; 
‘* Guilt is the source of all my grief; 

I’ve stain’d a father’s cheek with shame; 
In vain you’d minister relief. 


In vain the flatterer hope would urge 
A parent’s heart is mercy’s seat; 
That he’d not see my tears unmov’d, 
Unmov’d behold me at his feat. 


How could I dare to view that face, 
Where once the kindest feelings shone! 
How dare I meet a father’s look, 
And know those kindest feelings gone! 


You, rev’rend sir, who thus have wrung 
From Guilt ber melancholy tale; 

When I am dead, oh shade my crimes, 
With dark oblivion’s thickest veil.” 


MILFORD BARD. 
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With tend’rest charity inspir’d, 
The holy man, with soothing art, 

Thus calm’d the tumults of despair, 
And cheered the mourner’s drooping heart: 


“ Hush’d be your sorrows, helpless fair! 
Renounce these agonizing tears; 
Your earthly parent will forgive, 
And Love divine accept your tears.” 


He then with’ steps of anxious speed, 
Hastes to her father’s dismal home:— 
*¢ A suppliant for your child,”’ he said, 
‘‘ To thee for pardon am I come.” 


‘Shame on the wretch!” the father cry’d; 
< forth escaped one bursting sigh) 

** Pll not forgive;—but take this gold, 
As from yourself, her wants supply. 


Oh! how my fond, my doating soul, 
In her did every comfort find! 
I thought, alas! her beauteous face 
yn index of her perfect mind.” 


“Faded,” he said, ‘is now that face; 
Too soon the icy hand of death 

(While you refuse her last reques t,) 
For ever stops Emilia’s breath!” 


“ Death, saidst thou? No! she shall not die! 
Conduct me to my much loved child: 
Oh! let me fold her in my arms, 
And speak sweet mercy’s accents mild!” 


He went, and with a parent’s voice 

He spake sweet mercy’s accents mild: 
His love returned, within his arms 

He longed to strain his sorrowing child. 


Mute on his face awhile she gazed: — 

* And art thou, art thou come?” she cry’d; 
* Raptured with joy, my spirits fail!” 

Then falling at his feet, she dy’d. 





* The Magdalen Hospital. 
JUVENIS OF FLINTSTONE. 
a 
TO LAURA. 
Lovely girl 
With tooth of pearl 
And beauty’s richest dowry, 
Upon thy face 
Dwells every grace, 
Thou art indeed a Houri. 


Charming creature, 
With each feature 
Blessed with grace and witching eye, 
Who can see thee 
And decree thee 
Aught less than a fair Peri. 


Thy cheek gushes 
With those blushes 
Nature only can impart, 
Rising slowly 
With a holy 
Heavenly feeling from the heart. 


From thy lip 
The bee might sip 
Honied sweets to none else giv’n, 
And in thine eye, 
The mental sky, 
Man may behold an earthly Heay’n. 


I see thee yet, 
As last we met, 
Isee thy dark expressive glances, 
And thy bright eyes 
Before me rises, 
Like some delicious noonday trances. 


TO LAURA—HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 








When shall we meet, 
When shall the sweet 
And blissful hours departed 
Again renew 
And bring to view 
Bliss to the broken hearted. 


How sweet in bow’rs, 
Where happier hours 
Were spent to be a rover, 
And think with thee 
Ere long to be 
And feel past pleasures over. © 


And though the measure 
Of present pleasure 

Is less than memory makes it, 
Yet where’s the heart 
With it would part, 

Or he that ere forsakes it? 


Remember’d joy 
Doth oft destroy 

The present taste of gladness, 
Yet Laura sweet 
Again to meet 

With thee would bring no sadness. 

MILFORD BARD. 
— 
HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Ope XV.—Hvenes’ Prornuecy. 
“ Pastor cum traheret per freta navibus,’”’ &c. 


When pastors stole away dame reason 
From each poor feariul congregation, 
All venal faults appeared high treason, 
And smelt quite strongly of damnation. 
As it was deemed the proper season 
To call poor sivners to salvation, 
Full many a prophecy was given 
As if reveal’d direct from heav’n. 
A certain tippling Nimrod Hughes, 
Who by profession was, it seems, 
A leather jeweller,—which means 
Anarchitect of boots and shoes, 
Finding his cash and credit fail, 
Was cast in a Virginian jail; 
Here, cursing iron, stones and mortar, 
He lived three months on bread and water. 


Being a jovial sort of fellow, 
A parson somewhat fond of brandy, 
Whose dwelling bappened to be handy, 
Would furnish Nimrod, from his cellar, 
Some cheerful stuff to make him mellow. 
Sometimes the man of souls and man of leather 
Would crack a bottle of fourth proof together. 
One day the parsonthus address’d his crony, 
Who now began to look quite gaunt and bony— 
‘¢ Nimrod, if I were in your case, 
I’d try to leave this devilish place;— 
Hickup! —I shou!d dislike, I swear, 
‘fo feed on such indifferent fare.” 


“ And so do I,” said Nimrod, almost crying, 

“| hate it, sir, as much as you, 

But what the devil can I do?” ee 
Says Cowl—“ Suppose you take to prophecyipg? 


* Agreed,” quoth Nimrod, and with much precision, 
He and the parson then drew up a vision. 
”T was neatly done in every page, 
All the predictions were extremely sage— 
Laid down by mathematic laws, 
And no effect was put without a cause. 
It said a mighty whirlwind soon would rage 
And sweep one third of human kind away; 
Described the horrors of that dreadful day, 
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What quaking, roaring, scampering there would be; 
How the poor wretches, blowing through the skies; 
Would view their happy homes with anxious eyes: 

Those homes, alas! they never more must see;— 
And many other shocking circumstances 
Were added by thcir visionary fancies; 

In short, the book was finished to a T. 

*T was publish’d, and beneath the sun, 
No book had ever such a run, 

Not even Mistress Royal’s sweetest—best— 
It flew, as history relates, 

On eagles’ pinions—through the States, 

And robb’d full many a sinner of his rest. 

Its praises every where were sounded, 
*T was read and rev’renced and expounded; 

And as the awful day drew near 

Thousands on thousands almost died with fear. 


That day arrived, and a serener sky 
Ne’er arch’d Italian or Arcadian plains, 
Not even a fleecy cloud was seen to fly 
Across the surfaee of Jove’s blue domains. 


“?Tis an ill wind that blows no person good;” 
And Nimrod’s whirlwind, though (in phrase sym- 
bolic 
It «| folks a penitential cholic, 
Fill’d his own stomach with substantial food, 
And freed him from his cloistered solitude. 


(Such wonders are accomplish’d by the pen 
When books are better understood than men; ) 
And still the lively cobbler, now grown hoary, 
Recounts, with heartfelt glee, his gains and glory. 
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EPITHALAMIUM 


On the marriage of Mr. H. W. Peterson, to Mrs. Har- 
riet Douglas, both of Delaware. 
Happy, happy, happy pair, 
May your moments run 
Like a billow, bright and fair, 
Like a streamlet in the sun 
Shining outward, brightly shining 
Io the path of duty, 
While the wreath tor you is twining— 
Mingled bliss and beauty. 


Happy pair 
May you share 


Life’s delicious, choicest pleasure; 
See the Loves 
And the Doves 

Bringing bliss in boundless measure. 


Happy pair, 
Lovely fair, 
Worthy to be bless’d in love, 
As a Houri 
In the flow’ry 
Paradise of bliss above. 


ae the stream of life reflect you 
eaven in all its radiant rays; 
And may Heav’n itself protect you 
Thro’ life’s ever varying maze. 
May the cup of bitter sorrow, 
eauty, never touch thy lip; 
May you both from goodness borrow, 
And from Heliconia sip. 


Happy, happy, happy pair, 
ay no shade of cloud or care 


Cast a gloom o’er gladness; 
May no morrow 
Bring its sorrow, 
No sun set in sadness, 
But may peace rise with the sun 
Nor depart when day is done. 
eauteous bride 
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May the tide 


Of contentment still be bringin, 
More of bliss 
Than in this 
Cold world can be the Bard’s now singing. 


Happy pair, may time the rover 
Softly to the tomb at last 

Bear you when long life is over— 
When the eternal blast 

Shall burst the cerements of the grave, 
And bid the seas divide, 

O may you know the pow’r to save, 


And sit at Jesus’ side. 
MILFORD BARD. 
—_——pj—— 
HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Ode XVIII—To the Landlord of the “Botanic Garden.” 
‘ Nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius severis arborem,’’ &c- 


Of all the plants which care and skill 
Have nurtured ‘u those grounds of thine, 
Foreign er otherwise—I still 
Must give the preference to the vine. 


Let not the sober Graham frown 
To hear this sentiment confess’d; 
In water he himself may drown, 
IT like the plan of Clarence best. 


He still the purple grape may curse, 
While I the jovial cup commend; 
I'd freely bet him half a tierce, 
Pl be successful in the end. 


Tho’ he, in gratis lectures, damns 
The gift of Heaven, that generous juice— 

As sure as David wrote the Psalms, 4 
He’ll find decanters still in use. 


Should I intemperance advise, 
I were most blameable indeed, 
And justly might all virtuous eyes 
Forbear my lyric rhymes to read. 


On wine the care-worn sou! relies, 
Some drops the closing eye requires; 
It is the voice of nature cries, 
And bids us reinforce her fires. 


Wine is the great ally of love, 
And woman totters on her throne, 
When eastern water men can move 
Our citizens their creed to own. 


Hold, then—admit the jolly god 
To be attendant at the feast; 

Not ‘subtler than the trodden clod” 
Are we without that heavenly guest. 


When Blackstone wrote those volumes sage, 
The text-book now of every court, 

’Tis said he paus’d at every page 
And took a hearty draught of port. 


Hail, father Bacchus! with thy name 
I consecrate this ode of mine; 

So may it be a child of fame, 
As thou art glorious and divine. 


Truth-loving deity! to thee 
Shall many an offering be address’d; 
And tho’ the east may recreant be, 
Thou’lt find some altars in the west. 


Thou art the foe of all deceit, 
And they who by deception shine, 
me still evince a zealous heat 
‘o check the progress of the vine. 


But friendship, faith, and love sincere, 
Are still the pillars of thy fame; 

Upheld by these, there’s nought to fear, 
And puritans denounce in vain. 
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‘ THE PUZZLE. 
A horseman rode up one day to an inn. 














































A “sin of omission,” to let him pass by, 
And learn not a bit of his history. 


$¢ It’s like you are married, if one might say so,”’ 
Quoth mine host to his guest; but the stranger said 
** No.” 
“ Oh, ha, sir, a widower?”—‘‘ No, I am not.” 
- * Not a widower!—right, sir—I really forgot; 


You’re a bachelor, then, it is perfectly plain?”’ 

** No, no, I am not!” and thus once again 

Was ou rlandlord sore stumbled, and lifted both eyes, 
And gaped with the most unaffected surprise. 


“ By George! it is strange, sir, you should’nt be 
either— 

Not a widower, married man, bachelor, neither! 

**I don’t like to be rude, but what can you be, pray?”’ 

Roared his guest, “‘ A divorced man!” and galloped 
away. 


A MILITIA CAPTAIN. 


A captain of militia, in one of the up-river 
towns, was in the habit of swearing ‘by forty.’ 
He had like many other officers who command 
‘slab’ companies, a troublesome set of fellows to 
deal with. 

One training day, when the soldiers behaved 
as usual, very disorderly, he drew his sword, and 
- furiously brandishing it in the air, exclaimed— 

*Fellow sogers, I swear by forty, if you don’t 
behave better, I'll put every devil of you under 
*reat!? - 

*Twish you would give us us a lettle rest,’ 
said half a dozen voices, ‘ for we’re e’en-a-most 
tired to death.’ 

‘Order! order! fellow sogers,’ roared the 
captain, with another tremendous flourish of 
the sword. The word was no sooner spoken, 
_ than they all came to an order, bringing down 
the breaches of their guns with all violence, each 
upon his neighbor’s toes—which threw the ranks 
into greater disorder than before. 

* Dress! dress!’ bawled the captain. 

* We are dressed, most on us,’ replied a fel- 
low, who Was barefoot, and had on a rimless hat. 

* Now, by forty,” said the captain, ‘that’s 
one tarnal lie;.you aint above half dressed, if 

‘that’s what you mean—but I mean something 
else—I mean you should dress in the milintary 
sense of the word.’ 

*How’s that, captain?’ cried half a dozen 
voices. 

* How’s that! you fools you,’ exclaimed the 
captain, ‘ by forty, have you been so long under 
my training and don’t know the meaning of 
se Form a straight line! I say—-form a straight 

ine!’ 

The soldiers made sundry ineffectual efforts to 

t into a right line, and the captain began to 
lespair of ever straightening them, when his mi- 
litary genius (that, which ever most distinguishes 
@ great commander in emergencies,) suddenly 

suggested to him the novel expedient of backing 
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Where the landlord—a Yankee—would think it asin, 





his men up against a neighboring fence, which 
fortunately happened to be straight. 

‘Tention! feller sogers,’ said he; in a stento- 
rian voice, ‘ Advance backwards! Music, quick 
step!’ 

The soldiers made a quick retrogade move- 
ment, and came with their backs plump against 
the fence. 

‘There! by forty,’ said the captain, ‘ now 
see if you can keep straight.” But he had 
scarcely performed this successful manceuvre, 
and was about to resume the manual exercise, 
when the clouds began to threaten rain; and 
the soldiers, squinting at the aspect of the hea- 
vens, commenced deserting their ranks and 
moving in all haste towards a neighboring ta- 
vern. 

‘Halt! halt!’ roared the captain—‘ halt! [ 
say fellow sogers; where the devil are you go- 
ing to?” 

‘We’re goin to get out of the rain.’ 

‘ Out of the rain! you cowards! Halt! I say, or 
I’}l stick the first man I can catch.’ 

‘I'll take care you sha’nt catch me,’ shouted 
each one, as he took to his heels. In less than 
a minute, the whole company had deserted; and 
the captain, whose motions were much retarded 
by his regimentals, had little chance of sticking 
them, for the very sufficient reason that he could 
not overtake them. 


‘ By forty!’ said he, after standing for two or 
three minutes in speechless astonishment, ‘ if 
this don’t beat all the milintary movements I 
ever heerd of! Just as I’d got them into a straight 
line by a new manceuvre—to desert me thus! 
But, there’s no use in keeping the field all alone; 
I may as well go to the taverntoo.’ So saying, 
he sheathed his sword, and followed his soldiers. 
—New York Constellation. 


Decay is a prominent principle in nature— 
change in the disposition of man. The face of 
the earth is constantly undergoing revolutions— 
and so are the views and opinions of men. We 
have now land and mountains, where water in 
former times flowed in lakes and rivers, and in 
particular places, the wearing away of rocks, 
&c. is discernible. Infinitely more enlightened, 
and consequently more correct are the princi- 
ples which govern man, than they were centu- 
ries ago. Truth, religion, and virtue, are immu- 
table principles, which never change, but our 
conceptions do,and it is from our mistaken notions 
of them, that so much litigation and misery arise. 
It is to be hoped that as the world advances in 
improvement, we approximate just and correct 
views of all subjects—both in regard to religion 
and national i Wise men learn wisdom 
from the past, and profit by the inexperience of 
others. 


OxpEeNn Time.—The tree is now standing in 
the orchard of a gentleman of this town to which 
was tied, during the revolutionary war, an Ame- 
rican soldier of the continental army, for disobe- 
rs so of orders, and cocking his musket at an 
officer. 
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